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aderewski Voices 
Appreciation 


New York, December 5, 1940 
Buckingham Hotel 


Dear Mr. Dexter: 

I thank you very much for your kind 
letter of December 3. 

To my great regret I did not meet per- 
sonally the representative of your com- 
mittee in Lisbon, Dr. Charles R. Joy. 
I take this opportunity in order to convey 
to you the high appreciation of his out- 
standing humanitarian activity on behalf 
of the war refugees unanimously expressed 
to me by the members of the local Polish 
committee in Portugal. 

May I be permitted to add to this 
spontaneous praise of your noble work the 
expression of my profound gratitude. 
The help extended by the Unitarian Sery- 
ice Committee to the innocent victims, 


‘expelled and driven away from their homes 


by nazi barbarous aggression, has a special 
meaning and it should be considered as the 
highest symbol of good will and charity. 

At the Polish Refugees Committee’s 
suggestion I endorsed in Lisbon a list of 
some 330 Polish refugees. This list has 
been handed over to Dr. Joy. I need nct 
mention that all these refugees were seeking 
admission to the United States. Upon my 
arrival in this country I tried through some 
of my influential American friends to 
obtain American visas for the said group. 
Unfortunately all these attempts have 
remained vain. 
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OFC OAF 
G theneepes: 

Your kind letter brings into my heart a 
ray of hope. I will pray God for the success 
of your noble work. 

Will you, please, let me make you an- 
other suggestion: from the Polish terri- 
tory, actually occupied by Soviet Russia, 
thousands of families, men, women and 
children, are daily deported into the wilds 
of Siberia or of Turkestan. Innumerable 
efforts have been already made in order to 
locate the exact place of their exile, to help 
them to survive. In countless letters 
Polish soldiers—fathers, husbands, sons or 
brothers of those who have been deported— 
describe their anxiety about the sorrowful 
fate of their beloved ones. Words are 
inadequate to describe this tragedy. 

With great timidity I am approaching 
you on this subject, humbly seeking your 
help. Is it possible at all? Would you try 
to do something for them? 

Yours gratefully, 
(signed) J.J. Paderewski. 


Mr. Robert C. Dexter 

Care of Unitarian Service Committee 
25 Beacon St. 

Boston, Mass. 


San Diego Open Forum 


The San Diego Open Forum held its first 
meeting of the season on Sunday evening, 
November 3. It was started 21 years ago 
by Dr. H. B. Bard, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, who has ever since been 
its director. Among the distinguished 
speakers who will be heard this season are 
Wilfrid Laurier Husband, E. B. Hitch- 
cock, John C. Metcalfe, Nicol Smith, Sir 
Norman Angell, Rabbi Edgar Magnin, 
Prince Andre Lobanov, S. K. Radcliff, 
Dr. Paul Perigord, Pierre van Paassen, 
Will Durant, and Boake Carter. 


The All Souls’ Club 


All Souls’ Club, which was the subject of 
an illustrated story in The Boston Herald 
of November 18, was formed in All Souls’ 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., about 1900. Its 
primary work is done on behalf of needy 
gentlewomen and women whose economic 
position is between the receivers of public 
aid and the well to do. Mrs. Lester Jones 
is president. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE 


$35,000 Nov. to May 


Total to date, $13,451 


Large Church Contribution: 
First Church in Philadelphia, Pa., $570 


Forthcoming Events © 


Senexet Retreats 


Jan. 20-24: Brotherhood of the Good Life, 
Dr. Everett M. Baker, chairman. 


Feb. 15 and 16: Unitarian Student Lead- 
ership Conference for Community Ser- 
vice. Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, chair- 
man. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 o’clock, C.S.T., 
Station WGN. 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.380 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, 
Sundays in January, 10.45 a. m., Station 
WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 


Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Felix D. Lion, Mondays in De- 
cember, 3.45 p. m., Station WLLH, 1210 
kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 


Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.15 p. m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


New Orleans, La., Dr: Thaddeus B 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordin 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in eac 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Chi 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m. 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Uni j 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunda 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Bria: 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savag 
Sunday, Jan. 5, 11 a. m., Station WTAC 
580 kilocycles. ‘ 
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Unitarians Take Over Responsibility 


for the Hackley School 


Official Statement of the American Unitarian Association 


ON NOVEMBER 25, 1940, an agreement was entered 
into between the American Unitarian Association and 
the trustees of Hackley School by which the Associa- 
tion took over the financial direction of the school, and 
also the direction of its educational policies. The de- 
tails of this agreement, which had been under consid- 
eration by both boards for many months, were finally 
worked out to the satisfaction of both parties and had 
the approval of legal counsel. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement, 
all of the members of the board of trustees of Hackley 
School submitted their resignations and a new board 
of nine members was elected, with the approval of the 
executive committee of the Association. This new 
board held its first meeting in New York on December 
5, and proceeded at once to take full charge of the 
school. From now on, therefore, Hackley School will be 
conducted under the direct control of the Association. 

The new board of trustees consists of the fol- 
lowing persons: 


Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, minister of the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

N. Horton Batchelder, headmaster of the Loomis 
School, Windsor, Conn., and a former teacher at 
Hackley. 

Mark W. Maclay of New York, chairman of the board 
of trustees of All Souls’ Church and a former 
trustee of Williams College. 

Laurence M. Symmes of New York, a former member 
of the board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, and for many years treasurer of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stanley L. Stevens of New York, a graduate of Hack- 
ley, director of the National Youth Administra- 
tion Radio Workshop, and president of the 
Hackley Alumni Association. 

George L. Van Bergen of New York, a former presi- 
dent of the Hackley Alumni Association. 

The president, treasurer and general counsel of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


At its meeting on December 5, the new board 
elected Dr. Eliot president, Mr. Stevens secretary, 
and Mr. Symmes treasurer. The board elected a 
finance committee consisting of Mr. Gardner, chair- 
man, Messrs. Symmes, Maclay and Marean; and a 
committee on education consisting of Mr. Batchelder, 
chairman, Dr. Eliot and Mr. Stevens. 
Hackley School was established 40 years ago to be 


conducted as a nonsectarian school for boys under 
Unitarian auspices. From the beginning, the members 
of the board of trustees had to have the approval of 
the directors of the Association before being elected, 
and there has always been a large representation of 
Unitarians on the Hackley board. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot was president for the first 20 years, and he was 
succeeded by Dr. Minot Simons, who served until 
this year in the same capacity. It is plain, therefore, 
that there has been no real change in the basic rela- 
tion between Hackley and the Association, except that 
the Association is now prepared to take much more 
definite and active responsibility. 

The school will, of course, be continued as a non- 
sectarian institution, and it is the purpose of the 
present board of trustees to maintain the strong 
religious emphasis which has always been a part of 
the life at Hackley. 

With regard to the educational policy, the new 


board is prepared to study the whole problem with 


an open mind, and is eager to find ways and means of 
making Hackley contribute to the development of 
new and promising educational practice. The board 
will have at its command a wealth of expert opinion in 
educational matters, and the committee on education 
proposes to give the whole problem of the future of 
Hackley most careful and painstaking study. 

The new board of trustees is very anxious to 
have the active and enthusiastic backing of the alumni. 
On January 14 in New York there will be an alumni 
dinner, to which the trustees have been invited and at 
which Dr. Eliot and Mr. Gardner will speak. In the 
spring it is planned to hold a similar dinner in Boston. 
There seem to be many indications that the new ad- 
ministration will start with the sympathetic backing 
of the alumni. 

It is of equal importance that Hackley should now 
receive the full and generous support of the Unitarian 
denomination. The trustees’ plans include a system- 
atic effort to acquaint the people of our Unitarian 
churches with the opportunity which Hackley affords, 
not only in the education of Unitarian boys, but also 
as a factor in the total life of the fellowship. At the 
present moment the school is known to very few 
Unitarians and it is vitally important that this situa- 
tion should be remedied. In order to make a success 
of this new denominational enterprise the Association 
must be able to count upon the cooperation of all our 
ministers throughout the country. 
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The Hard Way to Help Britain 


EVERYONE IN AMERICA wants to help the 
British. Hundreds of cases of clothing, most of which 
we don’t need, and other material supplies are going 
forward. This is all to the good, and the more the 
better. Thousands of people have offered their homes 
for British children, a very gratifying and spectacular 
way to help, but the British do not think they can 
risk sending their children across the Atlantic. Re- 
cently, however, in several letters from our British 
Unitarian friends and others there has come a demand 
for help which is not easy for us Americans to give, 
which requires real sacrifice, anxiety and worry, and 
which is not spectacular. 

The British people have taken to their homes in 
the last two or three years thousands of refugees from 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany, Belgium, France, 
Holland and Denmark. They have been looking after 
them as best they could while carrying on a major war, 
and most of them will continue to do so. However, 
thousands of British homes have been bombed and 
among them homes in which the refugees dwelt. Other 
hundreds of British breadwinners have been killed, 
some of them the heads of families which were help- 
ing the refugees. In many cases those who were car- 
ing are no longer able to do so, and finally and with 
extreme reluctance there have come to us several re- 


Religious Background of 


An Address Delivered at the First Meeting House in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, May 12, 1940, by the Associate 
Professor of History and Literature, Harvard University. 


ACCORDING to the instructions of a seventeenth- 
century manual, with which I should like to open this 
discussion, the captains of a frontier post in the Ameri- 
can wilderness were to lead their companies or their 
squads to prayer both in the mornings and in the 
evenings, and when the troops had been commanded 
to fall upon their knees, the captains were thus to lift 
up their voices to Heaven: We have sinned against 
God, they were to say, “through our blindnesse of 
mind, prophanesse of spirit, hardnesse of heart, selfe 
love, worldlinesse, carnall lusts, hypocrisie, pride, 
vanitie, unthenkfulnesse, infidelitie, and other our 
native corruptions, which, being bred in us, and with 
us, have defiled us even from the wombe and unto 
this day, and have broken out as plague sores into 
innumberable transgressions of all thy holy lawes, 
(the good waies whereof we haue wilfully declined) 
& have many times displeased thee, and our own con- 
sciences in chusing those thiags which thou hast most 
iustly and seuerely forbidden us.’’ After several para- 
graphs in much the same vein—to a greater length 
than most congregations would contentedly sit 
through, and certainly much longer than the Blitzkrieg 
would allow to modern soldiers—the prayer concludes 
with a request that the God of Israel, Jehovah Him- 
self, will cast down the idols of Dagon—by which is 
meant the red Indians—and begs Him to “let such 
swine still wallow in their mire.” 
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quests asking whether affidavits for immigration to 
America could not be given to a very small proportion 
of those whom the British are caring for. It would re- 
lieve them of a burden, and if these refugees could 
only get to this country, they could secure work and 
most of them would be self-supporting. - 

Our Unitarian Service Committee, because it is 
an organization, cannot sign affidavits. They must be 
signed by individuals and the individuals must be 
people of sufficient means so that the State Depart- 
ment will recognize their competence. In most cases 
the signer of the affidavit would have only a nominal 
responsibility. The Committee will be glad to do 
everything it can to locate the immigrants in work, 
but the responsibility must be assumed by individuals. 

I am therefore asking Unitarians and others who 
want to help the British in the most effective way that 
they can be helped—and the hardest way for us—to 
let me know of their willingness to sign affidavits for 
these unfortunate victims of the war. We need 
dozens and perhaps hundreds of people who are able 
and willing to sign affidavits for people from Britain 
and also for the unfortunate prisoners in the French 
detention camps, whose condition is much worse than 
that of those in England. This is an urgent plea. 
Will any readers of The Register who see it give it 
their careful consideration? 

Robert C. Dexter. 


the Bay Psalm Book 


Perry Miller 


I should be willing to engage with you, that if 
I read this prayer to you as coming from a frontier 
outpost in New England during the hard days of 
King Philip’s War you would accept it for an accurate 
transcription, and would have little difficulty in 
recognizing an utterance of the ancient Calvinism of 
New England. Perhaps if you are wise in the ways of 
the founders of the First Church in Roxbury, you 
might be slightly distressed about the fact that the 
prayer exists in written form, since it was one of the 
definite intentions of the Puritans that in their socie- 
ties prayers should not be read out of a book—they had 
come three thousand miles that they might pray as 
the Spirit directed and that faith should not be shack- 
led to formulae. But otherwise the spirit of the 
prayer, its insistence upon the depravity of man, its 
long catalogue of the plague sores of sin, followed by 
so exultant a declaration that these very sinners were 
nevertheless the chosen of the Lord, a peculiar people 
like unto Israel of old in the presence of the heathen 
Philistines, otherwise, I say, the prayer would sound 
very familiar to those who have read anything of the 
written records of Eliot and Welde and Richard 
Mather. 

But it happens that this particular prayer was 
not penned for a New England encampment; it is 
the prayer which captains of forts in Virginia in 1613 
were to read to their soldiers every morning and every 
night. The traditional picture of Virginia in colonial 
times—the great tidewater mansions, the easy-going, 
horse-racing, cock-fighting aristocracy, the splendor 
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5 God and Iesus Christ, an unbeleeving creature.’ 


of the now restored Williamsburg, and the spacious 
rationalism of Washington and Jefferson—does not 
seem to have much in common with a prayer that 
proclaims Virginians to be sinks of vanity and hypoc- 
risy, even while asking the Lord of Hosts to grind 
their enemies into the mire. It may be a long and 
cumbersome way to approach the Bay Psalm Book 
through Jamestown, Virginia, but my reason for tak- 
ing this circuitous road is, I think, very simple. 
When we speak of the Puritans today, if we ever take 
time to speak of them at all, we think of them primar- 
ily as men of a gloomy piety, laboring heroically under 
a crushing and unnecessary conviction of sin, and buck- 
ing up their courage with the persuasion that they 
were a peculiar and chosen people, holier than their 
neighbors and predestined by God to triumph over 
the unregenerate. I merely wish to point out, to 


- begin with, however true such a description of the 


Puritan religious psychology may be—and in great 
part it is true—that it was a pervading assumption of 
much European thought in the seventeenth century 
and was not particularly limited to the New England 
Puritans. The wordly Virginians of the eighteenth 
century are a much later development; and how the 
piety which was enforced-upon the first settlers 
evolved into the genial hedonism of the Revolutionary 
times is a long story that need not detain us now. 
The important fact is this: though the settlers of 
Virginia were in the main Anglicans, if they were 
anything at all, though they were not motivated by 
the explicit religious ambitions of the New England 
pioneers, though from the beginning their interest in 
the new land was much more avowedly economic, 
yet when they thought of themselves in relation to 
their creator they thought in terms which were essen- 
tially at one with those of New England. 

I might illustrate the point a moment longer, 
if you will bear with me in this digression, by consider- 
ing the case of John Rolfe and his love for the beautiful 
Pocahontas. The story of Pocahontas’ timely rescue 
of Captain John Smith is a piece of American mythol- 
ogy as dear to all New Englanders as is the legend of 


Miles Standish’s courtship to Americans from south © 


of the Mason-Dixon Line. Whether because she had 
saved the old sea dog or merely because she was a 
friendly sort of person, she became a welcome visitor 
in the settlement at Jamestown, and in 1612 or 1613 
John Rolfe, one of the leading settlers and a widower, 
took an interest in her. We have in his own words 
the story of what I hesitate to call his courtship, but 
of what were in any event the preliminaries of his 
marriage to Pocahontas. I am sure that if we could 
change the names, and put the scene on the banks of 
the Charles or of the Connecticut, we would experi- 
ence no difficulty in recognizing that here is unmis- 
takable evidence of the Puritan mind at work, and 
at work at its very worst. For Rolfe writes to the 
governor, Sir Thomas Dale, protesting that his wish 
to marry the Indian girl has been nothing less than 
a call from God, asserting that he is not motivated 
“with the unbridled desire of carnall affection: but 
for the good of this plantation, for the honour of our 
countrie, for the glory of God, for my owne salva- 
tion, and for the converting to the true knowledge of 
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He says that when the idea of marrying her first 
occurred to him, he was horrified and by dint of 
prayer and meditation upon those texts of the Bible 
which forbid Israelites to marry strange wives, he 
overcame the temptation; but upon second thought 
it occurred to him that if by marrying her he could 
become the means of converting her, not only would 
he win one soul to Christ, but he would become the 
means also of establishing friendly relations with her 
father, the powerful chief Powhatan, that he would 
further the cause of the colony, aid the British colonial 
empire, prepare the way for the conversion of all 
Indians, and incidentally assure his own salvation. 
Only when he had seen the business in this light, 
he declares, could he imagine that this marriage might 
be justified; only thus could he be assured that he was 
not seeking merely his own interest, but was doing the 
Lord’s work. And here is the spirit in which the 
Virginian conceived of doing the Lord’s work: “‘Why 
was I created?” he asks, and replies without hesitation, 
“Tf not for transitory pleasures and worldly vanities, 
but to labour in the Lords vineyard, there to sow and 
plant, to nourish and increase the fruites thereof, daily 
adding with the good husband in the Gospell, some- 
what to the tallent, that in the end the fruites may be 
reaped.’’ If this is to be the task assigned him, Rolfe 
concludes, achieving the heights of Christian resigna- 
tion, let the Lord do with his own as the Lord chooses, 
“and I will never cease, (God assisting me) untill 
I have accomplished & brought to perfection so holy 
a worke, in which I will daily pray God to blesse me, 
to mine, and her eternall happiness.”” Sir Thomas 
Dale was convinced by this reasoning and gave his 
consent. We know that Pocahontas did marry John 
Rolfe; probably she had her reasons as John had his, 
but we may doubt if they were of the same sort. 
It may be that she, poor unbelieving creature that 
she was, had simply fallen in love with him. 

Pocahontas, you will remember, died in England, 
where Rolfe took her and put her on exhibition as a 
native princess, until the fog and the damp overcame 
her forest-born lungs. Rolfe, his Christian duty thus 
fulfilled, returned to Virginia, married once more, 
and was killed in the terrible Indian massacre of 1622. 
It is not recorded just what Indian swung the toma- 
hawk that ended his life; sentimental romancers have 
imagined that it might have been a disappointed lover 
of Pocahontas who thus revenged his broken heart 
upon the successful rival. I like to think, on the con- 
trary, that it was simply some especially intelligent 
young man of Powhatan’s tribe who learned of the 
process by which John Rolfe had persuaded himself 
to take the Indian maiden to his bosom, not for love 
or affection, but for the conversion of her people, the 
advancement of the British empire, and the glory of 
the church; I like to think that the analytical young 
savage, bewildered by this strange method of court- 
ship, sat down to think it over and came at last to the 
matured conclusion that Rolfe had offered an unpar- 
donable insult to Indian womanhood. I like to be- 
lieve that this admirable youth went out to avenge, 
not his own broken heart, but the indignity suffered 
by his race when the loveliest of its girls had been 
wooed and married for any other reason than for 
herself alone. 
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The forthright and untutored savage, who in the 
simplicity of innocence would have thought that a 
spade was a spade and a girl somebody you fell in love 
with, could never be expected to understand that in 
the most intimate affairs of life the Christian acted 
for what would seem to pagan eyes ulterior motives. 
But no Puritan in New England would have had the 
slightest difficulty in understanding and approving 
John Rolfe’s conduct. Obviously he 1ad confronted 
what they would have kown at once was a “‘case of 
conscience,’ and a very nice one indeed! The Provi- 
dence of God, the Puritan would have said, appoints 
us certain tasks in life: we must marry, have children, 
support our families, work hard and, if Providence 
permits, make money. Sometimes it happens that 
the tasks are pleasant, sometimes they are dull chores; 
but whether they seem to us agreeable or disagreeable 
is incidental to the reason for their existence. These 
things must be done first and foremost because they 
are required in the economy of a divine plan, because 
the end which God has had in mind from before the 
beginning of time, the ultimateé intention of the cosmos, 
must be accomplished in these particular events. 
Therefore be thankful if you can carry out your 
assignment and like it, if you can marry for love and 
work at a trade you enjoy, whether as a parson or as 
a pig-reeve. But to the seventeenth-century mind 
it was almost unthinkable that any, except perhaps 
some contemptible vagabond players and poets, should 
so far forget themselves as to entertain the blasphe- 
mous notion that a man ought to marry a maid merely 
because he had fallen in love with her, that he should 
_ not first make sure that there was a call from God in it 

and that his primary motive was to obey the ancient 
commandment of Jehovah to mankind, who are his 
creatures and his subjects. 

In short, John Rolfe’s attitude toward his Indian 
bride was not very far removed from the Puritan’s 
attitude toward the Psalms which they had published 
in the volume of which we today celebrate the three- 
hundredth anniversary. They did not attempt to offer 
smooth verses, because God’s Altar, they declared, 
does not need polishing; they had attended conscience 
rather than elegance, fidelity rather than poetry, so 
that they in Sion might sing the Lord’s song of praise 
according to the Lord’s will, ‘‘untill hee take us from 
hence, and wipe away all our teares, & bid us enter into 
our masters ioye to sing eternall Halleluiahs.’”’ The 
character of Protestant piety has changed so much in 
the intervening centuries, the long history of new 
ideas and differing insights which could be represented 
by the successive teachings of the pastors of this very 
church, has so altered our conceptions of the Christian 
life, that we can only with great difficulty bring back 
to our imagination how the world appeared to beliey- 
ing souls of the seventeenth century when the Bay 
Psalm Book was compiled. So difficult is the task that 
we are very apt, once we have gone back to the docu- 
ments and texts of the period, to such a statement as 
the preface of the Psalm Book, to assume that every- 
thing we find there is uniquely Puritan. We forget 
that it was a religious age; even a tough old soldier 
like Sir Thomas Dale assumed that all men were 
children of wrath, that men sinned when they sought 
their own ends apart from God’s ends, that the God of 
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Hosts intervened actively and decisively on the side 
of his saints. He and the Puritan parson would have 
started from the same assumptions. The Bay Psalm 
Book was the work of Puritans, but the Puritans them- 
selves were the work of an age in which religion was 
not something apart from ordinary life, tie life of 
work and marriage, in which religion was the end-all 
and the be-all of that life. Literary critics have had 
great sport with the crudity of the Bay Psalm Book’s 
meters and the clumsiness of its rhymes; no doubt 
they could be improved, but the important thing to 
remember is exactly what the translators declared in 
their preface, that for them religion came first and 
literary elegance a poor second. It was extremely 
important that the words of God be translated accu- 
rately and precisely; it was important to put into the 
print the exact meaning, but it was not important to 
attain the purely human delight of stylistic polish. 
The glory of God, as it might be thus understood, came 
before all mere human concerns. And as we can per- 
ceive in John Rolfe’s attitude toward his marriage, 
such a frame of mind was not limited to Puritans 
alone. 

And so I say that to read the Bay Psalm Book 
as it appeared to those who wrote it and published it, 
we must look at it first of all as the work of an age of 
intense and all-pervading piety. But this book was 
after all made by Puritans and not by Virginians, 
no matter how pious. John Rolfe may have married 
Pocahontas for the glory of God and as a means to 
convert the poor creature, but he married her in an 
Anglican church and if he taught her to sing the 
Psalms, he taught her out of the authorized version. 
In Roxbury and in all New England they sang the 
Psalms as we have been trying te sing them today. 
The question then remains, just what difference does 
this really make, or rather what does it signify? 
Because John Rolfe and John Eliot could conceive of 
man and God in terms so very similar, are we to con- 
clude that there was in truth no divergence between 
them? Why then should there exist this book which 
is so obviously a Puritan work, which took learning 
and time and industry to compose, and which John 
Rolfe would never have thought was worth a day’s 
work in the tobacco fields of Virginia? 

The answer, I believe, can be found succinctly 
stated in the preface to our volume. John Rolfe was 
obviously a man of piety, and he probably had no very 
great love for that party in the Church cf England, 
led by William Laud, which was then attempting to 
make the church more Catholic in tone, to restore the 
medieval ritual which the first English reformers had 
cast out; at least, most Virginian settlers seem to 
have been of the so-called “Low’’ Church party. 
But Rolfe was content to use the Book of Common 
Prayer because it was the form prescribed by author- 
ity, by the King and the national church. He had 
come to Virginia to further the glory of God, to extend 
the English dominions, and to make money out of 
tobacco; it would never have occurred to him, how- 
ever, that he should have ventured across the sea 
merely in order to be free to sing the Psalms in a 
literal version. 

But the Puritans thought they should. We can 
see what lay behind their thinking in the first para- 


graph of this preface, where the reverend pastors are 
not at all content merely to publish the book, but must 
first of all explain the religious reasoning that has pro- 
duced it. It was not enough for them to sing the 
Lord’s praises; they must first of all prove by the 
word of the Lord that his praises are to be sung, that 
they are to be sung by the singing of David’s Psalms, 
that they are to be sung as nearly as possible in the 
original meters, and finally that they are to be sung 
by the whole congregation together, not “by one man 
singing alone and the rest joyning in silence, & in the 
close saying amen.”’ You have the essence of Puritan 
piety in that passage, the motive which directed the 
composition of this book and also the migration to 
New England—in so far, at least, as that migration 
was religiously inspired. The Puritan argued not 
merely that he should do whatever he did, whether in 
choosing a wife, or a profession, or a habitation, for 
the glory of God, but that he should prove by infallible 
deduction from the written word of God the grounds 
for his choosing. He had to give Scriptural warrant 
for worshiping in this way and not in that, and further- 
more, once he had discovered what was right and what 
was wrong, he had to do the right in despite of Satan, 
the Pope, or the King of England. The Bay Psalm 
Book was more than a book of verses, it was the living 
symbol of a cause, the banner of a victory. It pro- 
claimed that the Puritans had come to New England, 
not merely for some general and vaguely defined pious 
purpose, but for the specific purpose of doing exactly 
as God had commanded, and that in Roxbury, when 
they sang these very Psalms, they had succeeded. 

Of course, we can recognize that here is one more 
instance of the root-principle of the Reformation, the 
Protestant appeal to Biblical authority in the face of 
the traditions of men, the conventions of society, and 
the edicts of princes. John Rolfe and the Virginia 
settlers were Protestants, but the New England Puri- 
tans were more rigorous, more consistent, more ex- 
treme Protestants. They carried the essential con- 
tention of Protestantism to its ultimate lengths, and 
one result of their radicalism was the Bay Psalm Book. 
If the Bible was the written word of God, then upon 
the Bible the Puritan would take his stand, and so 
help him God, he would do no other. And he in- 
tended that it should be the Bible as God had phrased 
it, not as crusted over with men’s embellishments or 
as twisted to suit the convenience of vested interests, 
of bishops or of politicians. 

Yet, as we all know, time has proved that even 
the Puritans did not escape the problems of inter- 
pretation. When they argued from the Bible that 
God himself had commanded these Psalms to be sung, 
and only these Psalms, and in the most literal trans- 
lation possible, we now perceive that they were reading 


the Bible in their own fashion, and we do not feel com- | 


pelled to agree with them. When Protestantism ap- 
pealed to the authority of the Bible, we now universally 
declare, it was in fact appealing to the right of private 
judgment. It proclaimed the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, and that declaration has come to mean liberty, 
freedom, toleration of religious opinions, the right of 
every man to read the word of God by his own light 
and to interpret it as he sees it. It has come to mean 
that no state, no college, no synod can dictate what 


any conscientious student of God’s word or of his 
works takes to be the meaning of God. We find in 
Protestantism the sources for democracy, individual- 
ism, laissez-faire, freedom of the press and the little 
red school house, and especially in the aggressive 
Protestantism of New England. We can see the 
origins of the tradition in the care and the solicitude 
with which John Eliot sought for Biblical warrant, in 
his fidelity to the words of the Bible as he saw them, 
in his refusal to be turned aside by any merely human 
considerations of elegance or decorum or convention. 

This part of the Puritan tradition has been cele- 
brated over and over again, especially in the last 
hundred years of New England and American his- 
tory. The great pastors of this church in the nine- 
teenth century looked back upon the seventeenth, and 
felt that they were being faithful to the spirit of their 
forefathers when they cast off the letter of the original 
theology. Just as the authors of the Bay Psalm Book 
went fearlessly to the text, disregarding traditions and 
venerable orthodoxies, so they too refused to be bound 
by the inherited orthodoxy of New England once they 
had seen the further light of liberal Christianity. 
We are all familiar with this version of New England 
history, and I can hardly do more than repeat what 
has been said a thousand times on this particular 
score. 

But I should like to point out that the Bay Psalm 
Book, both by its very existence and by the words of 
its preface, can be taken to indicate another element 
in the Puritan tradition which the subsequent develop- 
ment of liberalism, of freedom, of the right of private 
judgment, has often managed to hide from sight. 
On the basis of the word of God, the translators of the 
Psalms concluded that the verses were to be sung by 
the whole congregation, not by one man singing alone, 
while the rest joined in silence and in the close merely 
said amen. The New England Puritan searched the 
Bible for a rule of life and a platform of church govern- 
ment, but they came out with a rule not merely of 
private life, of the individual conscience and the soul’s 
walk with God, but with a rule of society, of the state, 
of the corporate body. The Psalms were translated, 
they were sung, as the symbol of the unity of the saints 
in a covenanted church; the churches were autono- 
mous congregational groups, but all were united in 
agreement and in their obedience to orthodox magis- 
trates. I think nothing would more horrify the com- 
pilers of the Bay Psalm Book, could they be brought 
back to earth today, than to learn the terms in which 
they have been so fulsomely celebrated during the 
recent decades; even if they could be persuaded that 
out of their own tenets had grown by legitimate de- 
scent the principles of private judgment and freedom, 
they would still, I feel very sure, remain greatly dis- 
tressed that religious freedom had meant the dis- 
appearance of the concept of a close-knit society— 
of a church which, resting upon the covenanted consent 
of the membership, prescribed rules for every depart- 
ment of life—of a state which, originating in a compact 
of the citizens, enforced the moral law upon business- 
men and merchants, laborers, and college professors. 
That these Psalms were translated for the whole 
congregation to sing in unison was a symbol to the 
Puritans of the social bond, a sign that they still 
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thought of society in what-we now call medieval terms. 
They were firmly assured that man has duties not 
merely te God but to other men, and that his perform- 
ance of such obligations was not a matter apart from 
his religious life or the church’s supervision. When 
the Great Migration was on the high seas approaching 
these then desolate shores, the great leader John 
Winthrop delivered a lay sermon on the deck of the 
“Arabella,” and in it he declared emphatically that 
element in the Puritan creed which it seems to me the 
heirs of the Puritans have been ready to forget: 
in the land whither we go, he said, 

“wee must uphold a familiar Commerce together 
in all meekenes, gentlenes, patience and liberallity, 
wee must delight in eache other, make others Condi- 
cions our owne, reioyce together, mourne together, 
labour, and suffer together, allwayes haveing before 
our eyes our Commission and Community in the 
worke, our Community as members of the same body, 
soe shall wee keepe the unitie of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.” 

I am not here, of course, to deliver a sermon or 
to supply an exhortation; I would not have one to 
supply were it expected of me. But I think, in view 
not merely of the event we celebrate today but of what 


has happened in the three hundred years, it is well to 
go back once more to our beginnings and see whence 
we have come; it may be well to ask ourselves, since 
we are here to testify to the vitality of a tradition, 
whether there might be in it a vitality which we do not 
often recognize. I leave that suggestion merely as a 
suggestion, intending at the last to make but this one 
observation. ‘The Bay Psalm Book was the work of 
men who were inspired in their every thought and 
action by a deep and intense piety, by a religious con- 
viction which we describe as Calvinism, which to them 
was no mere ism but rather the law of life. Asa result 
of their religious convictions they translated the Psalms 
of David, literally out of the word of God, thus testify- 
ing to the rule of conscience in their individual bosoms. 
But at the same time they provided these texts not 
simply to satisfy their personal conviction, not merely 
to work out their individual salvations, but to furnish 
an occasion for the coming together of a society, to 
give a form and a bond to the group, to symbolize the 
membership of each particular person in the com- 
munity. If the Bay Psalm Book tells us of the 
Puritan emphasis upon freedom, it tells us no less that 
Puritanism sought freedom only within the unity of 
the spirit and the fellowship of man. 


Mrs. Sharp Back in America 


MRS. MARTHA SHARP, a commissioner for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, arrived in New York 
City December 16 on the S. 8S. “Excalibur,” bringing 
with her Mr. and Mrs. Dubouchet and their two 
children, and Mme. Madeleine Stepanova, who were 
part of the group of 32 refugees Mrs. Sharp brought 
with her from Marseilles to Lisbon. This project, 
which was worked out in cooperation with the United 
States Committee for the Care of European Children, 
was the first of its kind planned for French, Czech, 
German and Austrian children, and the persistence, 
courage and skill of Mrs. Sharp in initiating and suc- 
cessfully planning this project deserve highest praise. 

Mrs. Sharp was met at the dock in New York by 
her husband, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian Society, their two children, 
Martha Content and Hastings, and their aunt, Mrs. 
Livingston Stebbins. Dr. Robert C. Dexter and 
Eric Biddle, executive director of the United States 
Committee for the Care of European Children, went 
out on the cutter to meet Mrs. Sharp. She arrived in 
Boston on December 17, and immediately began work- 
ing on the Christmas pageant at the Wellesley Hills 
Unitarian church. On December 23 she went to 
New York to meet the 25 children who sailed Decem- 
ber 18. 

A reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp will 
be held at the Wellesley Hills church on January 1. 
On January 7, the church will hold a meeting at the 
McKnight Auditorium in Wellesley Hills, through the 
courtesy of the Babson Institute, at which Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharp will give their first detailed report on 
their work abroad. William Emerson, chairman of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, will preside. 

On January 8, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will give a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Sharp at 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, with members of the board 
of directors as guests. 

A letter from Mrs. Donald Lowrie, who has been 
working with the International Y. W. C. A. and who 
assisted Mrs. Sharp in her work of selecting and pre- 
paring the children for their journey to Lisbon, gives 
the spirit of the difficulties of this project. ‘Here we 
sit waiting, children to right of us, children to left of 
us, parents coming each morning to know the latest, 
a house waiting to be rented, a pastor needing to go 
back to his church, a father and mother not knowing 
where their next week’s money is coming from, and 
Martha’s husband, small son, and daughter waiting 
for her, and their Christmas pageant in jeopardy. I 
want you to know a little more of what it means to 
these people to have you open your homes and our 
country to their children. 

“One of the families is Czech, with three charm- 
ing daughters of 18—triplets in fact. One boy of 
11 was brought in by an uncle and aunt who ex- 
pect to be again in a concentration camp and can’t 
bear to have the boy face a second camp experience. 
Two brothers of 7 and 10 have a father who is now in 
England fighting for the liberation of his country, and 
a mother who earns a pittance of a salary. A little 
girl with an American father and French mother who 
have lost business and home since May. Two little 
girls of Russian parents who have lived in France for 
15 years; the father editor of the most influential 
White Russian newspaper in Paris, very antinazi, 
and now he has no right to work. He says he will sell 
newspapers if there is no other way to earn a living, 
and his wife will take in sewing. -He hopes, even- 
tually, to be able to emigrate. A Protestant pastor’s 
family of 7 girls is fortunate in having relatives in 
the United States, so they can go. A young Austrian 


boy of 5 who had been left with his grandmother 
will now be able to rejoin his father and mother. 

“When the first father came to our office and left 
his 10-year-old daughter in our hands, suddenly it 
came to us what America meant to the distracted 
people of this old world. Here were we, perfect 
strangers, having put in our charge the dearest thing 
a mother and father own, just because we represented 
that country which has always stood for liberty and 
equality and the rights of the individual; which in the 
past has shown how big its heart was by the sending 
of help to sufferers thousands of miles away; and 
which now was opening its homes as haven fer the 
young children of the coming generation in Europe. 
It made us think again of what a would-be emigrant 
said to one of our consuls: “To you we are just numbers, 
but to us you are the god who has the right to open the 
gates of the promised land or keep shut that door 
and condemn us to futility and despair.’ 

“And so I say that the hospitality offered so 
generously by our American families means far more 
when it reaches here than you at home realize. You 
are giving not only shelter and loving care to the chil- 
dren, but faith and courage to their parents so far 
away.” : 

In addition to carrying out tris project, Mrs. 
Sharp spent the summer with her husband surveying 
refugee needs in Portugal and Southern France. 
This autumn she also visited concentration camps— 
more than any other woman has got into. 

Her work is being continued by Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, who is at present in Lisbon. He is engaged in 
special projects for Polish and Spanish refugees. 
According to a cable received December 19, he suc- 
ceeded in getting two children, whose father lives in 
Boston, and two whose mother lives in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, out of occupied France. “This is the best 
Christmas present I have ever received,” said the 
father. ‘I am deeply grateful to the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. This doesn’t make me believe in 
miracles—it only strengthens my faith in them. 
If I needed more faith, I have it now. I had tried 
several ways to get my children out, but it was only 
when I came to you that I got help.”’ 


As the British Government 
Sees It 


The following article is from a recent number of the 
“Weekly Bulletin on the Spiritual Issues of the War’’ issued 
by the British Ministry of Information: 

Miss Muriel Lester, well known in this country for her social 
work in the East End of London, has been for some time in 


America where she has published a leaflet on the blockade, 


calling on all Americans to press for the sending of food ships 
to Europe. The leaflet is circulating widely in America. Its 
argument is that the children of Europe will be subjected to 
disease and weakness if food is not sent, that here is a great 
opportunity for a new kind of Armada, a new invasion based on 
love rather than hate. It is asserted that the common people of 
belligerent countries will see the common sense of the scheme 
_and that in any case the “Will of God’’ cannot be made subser- 
vient to military considerations. 

This propaganda is calculated to make an appeal to good- 
hearted people with inadequate knowledge of the facts. But: 


1. It ignores the moral importance of an allied victory and 
the fact that a Nazi victory would release throughout Europe 
a brutality with results far worse than anything which the block- 
ade might produce. 

2. It ignores the certain fact that relief from the blockade 
must inevitably prolong the war and all its attendant miseries. 

8. It ignores the responsibility resting on the German in- 
vaders who have brought ruin to peaceful and prosperous 
countries. 

4. It ignores the evidence that European food stocks are 
adequate for a long time to come provided the invading and 
usurping authorities are willing to arrange for proper distribu- 
tion. The fact that they are busily engaged in removing food 
stocks from their victims does not impose on the British the duty 
of solving their problems. 

5. It assumes that the way of love is the immediate relief 
of physical needs, regardless of the ultimate spiritual and ma- 
terial welfare of the communities awaiting their release from 
Hitler’s yoke. 

6. The best answer to Miss Lester is to be found in a state- 
ment recently issued by a group of leading Christians and educa- 
tionists of America, who give their reluctant but considered 
judgment that the blockade is indispensable to the defence of the 
democratic nations, and that it should not be broken apart from 
the free consent of the British Government uncoerced by any 
external pressure. The humane and Christian convictions of this 
group are no less deep than those of Miss Lester herself. 


Hitler’s New Order Begins to Operate 

The German practice regarding the food stocks of the 
occupied countries is sufficiently revealed in the following 
quotations from German and Swedish sources:— 

“For the time being, Germany has taken over Denmark’s 
stocks of bacon and her current production. In future, the 
production must be changed to meet the requirements of the 
German market.”’ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 24.7.40. 

“Continually increasing fish exports to Germany now 
amount to 200 tons daily and involve the strictest economy in 
Norway. The German demands are so great that they have 
bought up all the fish for sale and even more. Only ‘secondary’ 
fish will be available for Norway.” Svenska Dagbladet, Stock- 
holm, 7.9.40. 

“Germany has absorbed 43 million kilos of early potatoes 
from the Netherlands. In the preceding year Holland’s total 
export of early potatoes to all countries was only 27 million kilos.” 
German broadcast in English, 13.9.40. 

In plain English: this year the Dutch have had to do 
without. 

“Through the collapse of France, Germany’s raw material 
position is strengthened to a degree alarming for England. 
From now onwards we cannot be short of anything.”’ Silex in the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 22.8.40. 


A Prayer for the New Year 


James Corcoran 


Dear God, I am not often humble, 

I have done much that ought to bring me shame, 
I have forsaken dreams once held the dearest, 
And I have lived and called not on Thy name. 
Too long I’ve dwelt with pride and passion, 
And even crafty lust has been my friend; 

I’ve wasted youth until it’s past endurance— 
Father in Heaven, let there be an end! 

I pray for peace to ease me of this tumult, 

And strength to be the man that I should be, 
If in Thy mercy there is yet forgiveness, 

This year, O Lord, send down Thy grace on me. 


Sermon of the Month 


The Unitarian Message for These Times 


Given by the minister of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Brooklyn, as the first Essex Conference lecture. See news 
story in this issue. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, with thy whole soul, with thy whole mind, and 
with thy whole strength. Mark 12 : 30. 


FROM THE MOUTH of the greatest person in 
human history come these words, and they are sancti- 
fied for us because his breath uttered them! They 
were not original with him, however. He turned for 
them back over the shadowy centuries of his race. In 
the beginning, they had not the significance that they 
had for him, they were a reflection of the jealous Yah- 
weh whe would have no other gods before him. But 
racial development gave larger meaning! Jesus, in 
taking them up, added his own phrase—the phrase 
“with thy whole mind,” and in doing so made the 
clearer that devotion of the whole being which the 
utterance signified to him. Today, Unitarianism 
searches the whole realm of religious experience for the 
insight that can equip the human being to meet the 
demands of this world-shaking, revolutionary hour, 
and it does exactly what Jesus did! It catches up the 
command that he caught up and expanded, and it 
cries to our bewildered, confused, anxious, uncertain, 
sick souls, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart—soul—mind—and strength.” The 
message of Unitarianism for these times? This 
message, pure, simple, direct—the Alpha and Omega 
of religion! 

When the waters of the great flood of corruption 
subsided, it was a rock that did not sink with them, 
which proved the rescue of redeemed humanity. 
When the waters of the present corruption sink away, 
it will be rocks that stand above the stench that will 
again accomplish humanity’s salvation. Are there 
such rocks prepared beneath, within, the flood, that 
will appear? Unitarianism sets its every effort, has 
always done so, for the creation of stalwart souls, 
strong personalities that do not go down with their 
surroundings but stand rooted, to lift their heads 
above the swirl and behold the rainbow promise of the 
future. It finds the secret of such spiritual creations 
in the stimulus of an entire devotion to the supreme 
good and it proclaims a gospel that arouses men to this 
devotion. Sound men and women are its great con- 
cern! Society is sick when its component elements are 
sick, sick of heart or soul or mind. Society can be 
healed only as the affections of the heart are healed, 
the imaginations of the soul are healed, the under- 
standings of the mind are healed, and pure religion 
stripped of magic, unconfused by elaborations of 
ritual, and unconfined by dogma, is the medicine. 

That this medicine may be available is the reason 
that, at critical moments, great simplifications of re- 
ligion are necessary. Through time, accumulations 
clutter up the stream of healing and it is driven under- 
ground—men cannot find it. Then comes the seer! 
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John Howland Lathrop 


He brushes all aside and lays bare the essential on 
which “all the law and the prophets” hang. Jesus was 
such a seer and in the sickness of his Roman world a 
fisherman became a rock, and ten others of the twelve 
were stalwart souls, and the healing spread and Chris- 
tianity became an ark within the flood so that not all 
went down with Rome. Our Unitarian movement in 
the Napoleonic era was a similar simplification. Chris- 
tianity wandering through barbaric northern tribes, 
through dark ages and medieval serfdom suffered 
great obscuring accretions. Then, Europe trembled 
and in the upheaval, the Reformation shook off a 
mighty load, but the task was not completed. Magic, 
ritual and dogma still made a film through which men 
saw, to be sure, but saw darkly. It was left for our 
fathers in the age of another European upheaval to 
cast away and bear the opprobrium of a movement of 
negative denial, that the healing stream of pure re- 
ligion might be revealed—the religion that is nothing 
more than, and the awful whole of, the two great de- 
votions. The medicine for sick souls in a sick society! 
Is it possible that when we survey the present suffer- 
ings of a humanity gone mad and the overwhelming 
task of a world cure, we might dare to say, ‘‘For this 


- cause came we unto this hour,” that in the trust of our 


keeping is the elixor ‘‘to strengthen the weak hands 
and confirm the feeble knees’? If it be true, it is a 
responsibility to which only those who have them- 
selves drunk of ‘‘the river of water of life’ can be 
equal. 

Our message—entire devotion to the supreme 
good! ‘To believe that this is possible is a great act of 
faith. The mood of Matthew Arnold creeps over us 
all, ‘‘so soulless, so poor, is the race of men whom I 
see!’ And yet in what I see, I find the evidence for 
our faith. Who is ravishing Europe and dragging its 
populations to a degradation inconceivable? Is it 
not men—young men—nations of men!—who are 
yielding an entire devotion? Human beings are ca- 
pable of entire devotion! On one occasion Jesus re- 
marked, ‘‘Ye being evil know how to give good gifts.” 
I, today, remark, ‘Ye being evil, know how to give the 
good gift of entire devotion.” The end of those who 
give this devotion is not the supreme good. It is 
their own divisive national good, but a deluded end 
can be changed if the capacity for the attitude, an at- 
titude that regards not cost, is there! I grow assured 
that the demand of our gospel is not too much. 

The rocks that we would set up in the swirl are 
the spiritually sound, the healed souls! How are they 
created by obedience to the greatest of all, the essential 
religious commandment? To think that some men 
run after religion for soundness of flesh, never knowing 
that in that which is their true selves, they are “full 
of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness!”’ : 

Devotion to the supreme good with the whole 
self! And first, “with thy whole heart!’ The emo- 
tions of men, how they betray them! Flags and drums 
and uniforms!—mass pageants, the fiery orator and 


song and the devotion of the whole heart—go out to 
emblems of class or race or nation, to party or person. 
And because any of these is in distinction from all 
others, they breed antagonisms, hostilities, hatreds. 
The heart stirred to a passion blinds you utterly to 
the truth and you revel in a wanton betrayal of it. 
There is no need to cross the ocean to point out the 
‘fies of cruel men.’”’ They are the spectacle of an 
- election in a democratic country. If democracy fails, 
it will be due to the perversions of respectable men 
and women of orthodox standing within democracy’s 
citizenship who have given entire devotion not to the 
supreme good certainly, not even to the limited 
good of country, but to divisive and destructive fac- 
tions and from their passion, twist the truth and lie. 
Rather than rocks, they are the flotsam and jetsam 
in the swirl. Pure religion, Unitarianism with its 
single-minded devotion to one all supreme objective, 
cries to such, ‘“‘With thy whole heart,” thou shalt love 
that which is above divisions, which is universal, all 
inclusive and in devotion to which alone, you can see 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
This gospel is more imperative today than you realize. 
Rocks of truth that cannot be inundated by the de- 
ceit “that vexes the groaning earth” are the only 
possibility of the restoration to health of our sick 
society. ; 
“With thy whole soul!’ The imagination is the 
outpouring of the soul and we are experiencing what 
the old Psalmist knew. ‘Why do the nations rage, 
and the peoples imagine a vain thing?’” Why do they, 
indeed, save that they are soul-sick for want of entire 
devotion to the supreme good! A man and his fol- 
lowers here, a man aad his followers there, imagine 
that they are destined to dominate the earth, divinely 
appointed to lord it over others. To be sure, they 
have to compromise their dreams, for they discover 
that there are others like themselves, who imagine the 
same vain thing. They have to re-imagine their 
imaginings until to them, the fasces look like the beat 
cross and the hammer and sickle like the rising sun. 
But even this confusion does not reveal to them that 
all imaginings of grab and greed are the phantasies of 
fevered souls that can only be made whole by entire 
devotion to something beyond them all. And these 
figures cast on the screen of life in gigantic mold, are 
symbol of usall. Sickness of imagination is co ntagious. 
Fither its dreams are caught or by the reactions of 
fear, its opposing dreams create a similar disease. We 
sink with the multitude unless we have been gripped 
by the single-minded devotion which is centered on 
the City in the bosom of the supreme good whose 
“rulers are Righteousness and whose officers are 
Peace.” If we loved the supreme good with our whole 


souls, the dream that would now be enveloping the © 


earth would be that utterly other dream of world com- 
munity that would bless instead of curse. Shall there 
be in the blasting crash, strong souls who dream God’s 
dream? You alone can answer and that your answer 
may be “a bulwark of salvation,’ we preach our 
gospel. 

“With thy whole mind!” The phrase—original 
with Jesus in his declaration of his single-minded 
Unitarianism! “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole mind!’ What shall I see? Shall I 


“a 


see what my sympathies dictate, what helps my 
cause, what serves my purpose, my righteousness and 
the enemy’s wickedness—my security and others’ 
destruction, my good and their evil? Seeing was 
never so vivid but oh, the limitations of men’s seeing! 
Hence, the clash and the ignorant terror and the abyss! 
But who can see it all, you may well ask! Ifa student 
of society spent every waking hour of an alert mind 
striving to know every diplomatic move, every in- 
trigue, every intent of those who determine human 
history, he still would fail of the full picture. I know, 
for I have given concentrated attention to the attempt 
to understand the drama of my time and I know great 
confusion. When Jesus inserted his significant phrase, 
he meant another sort of seeing, I am certain—the 
religious act of the mind that gives itself to seeing 
first and last what ought to be. If the supreme good 
is the object of the mind’s seeing, then the tidings that 
come from the world of events are recognized for 
what they are in the light of that seeing—my partial 
views and their prejudices suffer their condemnation, 
my true comprehensions are justified. The mind 
must be polarized and only if its polarization is in 
terms of the universal, will I know the truth that 
makes me free. 

Finally, “with thy whole strength!’ The gospel 
of entire devotion to the supreme good pleads with 
you that you stand, and having done all, stand! My 
whole strength to a God of love in a time of violence? 
It is neither possible nor wise! And many are the 
religious men and women who today divide their 
strength or turn it for the hour to the world and the 
ways of the world. They sink as the world sinks and 
the cry goes up, “Where are the rocks on which the 
ark of humanity may find rescue?” The faith that 
would nourish strong souls is a hard faith. but its 
products are spiritually hardened to brace the walls 
of tottering human goods that they do not utterly 
fall. For what do we live if it be not to grow in grace 
and stature as did he who proved himself equal to 
despising the cross? The world cries, “Give us men!”’ 
And ye shall be men if ye love the Lord your God, 
and naught less than him, with your whole heart and 
soul and mind and strength! 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Two Goldfish and One Canary 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


A STORY has come to me from England, which first 
made me laugh because it was so very English, 
and then made me think instead. This is the 
story. 

In a small town of England a stout policeman was 
on his beat. Passing a little house exactly like ninety- 
nine other little houses in a row, he glanced at the 
window and something caugit his eye. On a small 
table right in the window stood a dirty glass bowl, in 
the bowl a small quantity of very dirty water, and in 
the water what looked like two dead goldfish. 

The policeman stopped and rapped smartly at 
the door. No answer. He rapped again and again. 
A head popped out of the next door window upstairs. 
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“No use knocking,” said a woman. ‘’E ain’t ’ome.” 
“‘Where’s the key?” asked the policeman. “It’s ’ere,”’ 
said the neighbor. “Pass it out,” ordered the police- 
man, and then he added: “‘Are you supposed to go in 
and see to things?” ‘‘No,”’ she answered, “I ain’t. 
’E keeps ’imself to ’imself, and ’e never said a thing 
except, Mrs. Binks, ’e says, ‘ang this key up till I come 
back. I’m called to work of National Importance, 
making munitions in Birmingham.” 

The policeman took the key and entered the house. 
He emptied the dirty water, put in fresh, took some 
food from a small tin, and watched the goldfish re- 
vive. Then he spied a birdcage and went to that. 
No hope there. A canary lay dead on the floor of the 
cage. There were no seeds and there was no water. 
After a time the policeman locked up the house and 
went on his way. 

A few days later in Birmingham a man was visited 


by a policeman and handed a summons to appear in’ 


court. ‘‘What’s this ’ere?’”’ he said. The policeman 
said: “You can read, can’t you? Summoned to ap- 
pear in court. Charge—Neglect of helpless creatures 
in your care.”’ 

“You’ve got the wrong party,” 
“Tain’t married. I live by meself.”’ 

“Two goldfish and a canary,” said the policeman. 

“Well, ’m... .” said the man. 

At the next court session the judge said: ‘‘Case 
fifteen. Call the defendant.”’ 

“John James Holloway,” cried the clerk. ‘Charge: 
Cruel neglect of defenseless creatures, two goldfish 
and a canary.” 


said the man. 


“Holloway,” said the judge. “Have you any- 
thing to say for yourself?”’ 
“Yes, my lord. I was called away on work 


of national importance — making munitions, my 
lord.” 

“Why did you make no provision for your fish and 
bird?” asked the judge. 

“T never give it a thought,” said John James Hol- 
loway. ‘‘What with this ’ere war and that there 
*Itler, I ’ad something to think about beside fish and a 
canary.” 

“Holloway,” said the judge sternly. “It is true 
that this country is at war, and we believe that it is a 
war to end cruelty, and abuse of the weak and help- 
less. But the men who will do the best work of na- 
tional importance are those who have learned to take 
care of the weak and helpless at home. It is very re- 
grettable but necessary that you should have to make 
munitions to kill your fellows; but it is extremely im- 
portant that you should act as a man of decent feel- 
ing for innocent creatures. Do you understand 
that?” 

“No, my lord,” said John James Holloway. 

“You don’t,” said the judge. “Very well. I 
shall fine you five pounds and I trust that may help 
you to understand. If you were not on work of na- 
tional importance, I should send you to gaol.” 

“That’s more than a week’s wages, my lord,” 
said the culprit. 

“Extremely good pay,” said the judge. 
feel some privation; but you will not starve like your 
unfortunate canary. Next case, please.” 
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“You will ° 


The President Comments : 
“Plans Formed Long Ago” 


AS A RESULT of long training, I start out with a 
strong prejudice in favor of the King James Version as 
over against any modern and supposedly superior ver- 
sion; but now and again I have te admit that some in- 
dividual verse has more meaning—if not more beauty 
—in a modern translation. That is the case, for ex- 
ample, with the first verse of the twenty-fifth chapter 
of the prophecy of Isaiah. In the Authorized Version, 
it stands: “‘O Lord, thou art my God: I will exalt thee, 
I will praise thy name; for thou hast done wonderful 
things; thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth.” 
In the American translation by Professor J. M. Powis 
Smith, published by the University of Chicago, it 
reads: “‘O Lord, thou art my God, I will exalt thee, I 
will give thanks to thy name; for thou hast accom- 
plished wonders—plans formed long ago, fulfilled in 
perfect faithfulness.” 

The phrase, “plans formed long ago,’”’ seems to me 
real improvement. Not being a Hebrew scholar, I 
have no right to an opinion as to relative accuracy of 
the two translations; but the beauty of the seven- 
teenth century version seems to me less valuable than 
the directness and vigor of the version of today. Nor 
is the latter without poetic quality, for it Suggests the 
lines of Wordsworth, 

tae . who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought’”’ 


and Emerson’s 


“Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime.” 


Plans formed long ago. One could interpret the 
whole story of human life and progress on this planet 
in terms of that phrase. When men act on plans 
formed day before yesterday, or perhaps formed in 
the very moment of action, there is no likelihood that 
what they do will have any long-run significance. 
The fabric which such men weave will have no long 
threads in it, no pattern, no durability. It will bea 
shoddy and meaningless product. 

Of course, if plans are to be formed far ahead, there 
must be foresight; and if those plans are to be carried 
out as formed, they must be “‘fulfilled in perfect faith- 
fulness.’ In other words, wisdom and fidelity must 
be achieved before any long-range planning can be 
successfully undertaken. The ability to look ahead, 
plus the ability to stick to a resolution once it has been 
taken—these are prerequisites if we are to carry 
through the kind of enterprise suggested by our text 
in its modern form. It is a suggestion filled with 
practical value for our personal living and for our 
cooperative endeavors. 

Especially churches. Most of the serious trouble 
that churches get into could be avoided if only those 
in positions of responsibility had looked far enough 
ahead and formed sensible plans on the basis of that 
foresight. It is among the rarest of qualities in 
churches, this wise looking ahead, but when it is 
found its price is above rubies. 

F.M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The True and the False 
e ey e,e © 

in Davis’ Criticism 

To the Editor: 

The temper of the article by Forest K. 
Davis must not be permitted to obscure 
some important issues that are raised. It 
is simply not true that “No new philo- 


sophical ideas have been introduced into 
Unitarian thought since the time of Emer- 


son.” This “glittering generality” leaves 
the burden of proof upon the writer. He 
ignores the humanist movement. He 


ignores the influence of John Dewey, A. E. 
Haydon, M. C. Otto, R. W. Sellars, and of 
many other academic forces and leaders of 
men in our pews and pulpits. What con- 
cerns me is that the denomination has 
possibly failed adequately to appreciate 
or use men in its congregations who are of 
academic distinction. 

I believe that, in general, Mr. Davis is 
right in defending the Partnership Plan. 
This plan has been an altogether creative 
and praiseworthy project on the part of the 
Unitarian laymen. As an effort to give 
voice to lay opinion it has supplemented 
the voice of our free pulpit in a democratic 
manner. The League will make a great 
mistake if it abandons it nationally in a 
time when all efforts should be made to 
keep open the channels through which truth 
may establish itself. 

Finally there may be a portion of truth 
concerning the charge of denominational 
failure to achieve the regionalism recom- 
mended by the Appraisal Commission. 
Rather than cooperation developing from 
the rank and file upwards, there may be a 
degree of superoperation from above. We 
of the Chicago Unitarian area learned with 
surprise of the projected work of a field 
representative of the Unitarian Service 
Committee in this vicinity only after all 
decisions concerning it had been made, and 
the committee was ready to ask us for 
money. However, this did not keep us, 
and will not, from eager efforts to raise 
funds for and to cooperate with the work 
of the Unitarian Service Committee. 

We are well aware here in the Midwest 
that before you can have regionalism 
there has to be morale, purpose, organiza- 
tion and competency in the region adequate 
to the opportunities that are at hand. If 
regionalism has not moved forward, part 
of the difficulty may be in the regions. 
Organizational skill, involving a combina- 
tion of centralized responsibility and wide- 
Spread creative participation, is necessary 
in policy making and execution. This can- 
not be achieved overnight. But let’s not 
abandon the hope of regionalism. In 
the early days of the present denomina- 
tional administration there was obvious a 
most admirable effort to consider the needs 
and opinions of the men in the field on all 
new plans and to launch new plans only 


after much consideration and consultation. 
There is a reason to believe this policy is 
still followed as far as possible. But con- 
sultation takes time, money, patience and 
skill. Let’s not give up the ideal because 
what. has been possible falls somewhat 
short of the ideal. And let’s hope, too, that 
the opportunity for creative participation 
in thinking through denominational prob- 
lems did not end with the report of the 
Appraisal Commission. If Mr. Davis’ 
letter promoted some of that it was worth 
publishing in spite of defects. 


Edwin H. Wilson. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forest Davis Has 
Biblical Precedent 


To the Editor: 

Apropos of Forest K. Davis’ article and 
the replies thereto, you could very fittingly 
refer to the 32d chapter of the Book of Job, 
where a young man named Elihu breaks 
into the circle of Job’s overserious friends 
with some disturbing observations. It is 
the one bit of humor contained in the 
book, and a similar sense of humor might 
be helpful in the present discussion. It 
might even start a few of us to reading the 
Bible. 

Critics of the Davis article have taken 
the writer too seriously in that they have 
failed to realize that he did not undertake 
to give a consistent argument. The ar- 
gument in this case is not of first impor- 
tance. What is important is his provoca- 
tive expression of “doubts which many 
young Unitarians feel,’ as Henry Ather- 
ton suggests. It is barely possible that 
some older Unitarians hold similar doubts. 
Now doubts of this character should never 
be met with criticism, but with an effort 
to understand them and to ascertain how 
prevalent they are, together with an at- 
tempt to clear them up. It is a good thing 
to have all doubts brought out into the 
light, and when a young man feels as 
keenly as Mr. Davis does, he should be 
heard. 

The incidental charge that the present 
administration is at fault is also not to be 
taken too seriously, but should be recog- 
nized as due to the impulsive zeal of our 
young “Elihu,” without sufficient regard to 
all the implications. All leadership worthy 
of the name is bound to make mistakes, 
and leaders should be willing to have their 
mistakes, and what some of us think are 
mistakes, called to their attention. That 
kind of criticism, if given in good nature, 
is a form of cooperation that should be wel- 
comed. At the same time, the magnitude 
of the task should not be overlooked, and 
the task that confronts the leadership of 
the Unitarian fellowship is in truth an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one. All churches are 


facing a crisis in their endeavor to serve 
the world’s present needs.. If there is 
failure to be charged in the situation under 
discussion, that failure is also to be charged 
against the whole fellowship. Effective 
leadership must have effective response 
on the part of parish ministers and laity. 
Therefore if the fellowship is not function- 
ing as it should, many of us—possibly all 
of us—share in the blame, and it should 
not be at all amiss to call for the Unitarian 
equivalent of what is known to the orthodox 
as repentance and reconsecration. Those 
of us who are already without fault should 
be paged, canonized and given a halo. 
Their names should also be marked with a 
star in that catalogue of ministerial su- 
periority known as “Religious Leaders of 
America.” 

What is needed if our fellowship leaders 
are to operate successfully is a vital re- 
ligion sufficiently prevalent among min- 
isters and laity to create a dominant spirit 
of faith in the work we are doing. Without 
this faith our churches will merely be going 
through motions. What applies to leader- 
ship at headquarters applies also to leader- 
ship in the churches, both lay and minis- 
terial. Ministers are frustrated by lack of 
lay support and response, and a lack of 
church attendance is deadening to all. A 
live religion and a sense of mission are 
needed in order to bring us together into 
a zealous working force. 

By no means condemn Mr. Davis for 
his impetuous criticism, for he is but mani- 
festing the spirit of an eager Elihu brought 
up to date. He exhibits a live interest, 
for no man would write as he has written 
without a profound devotion to. the cause 
of liberal religion, and we should encour- 
age him in his zeal. We older ones are 
obliged to speak and move more consery- 
atively, but we should none the less be 
moved by the same ardent spirit, and with 
a sense of being engaged in a great work for 
God and humanity, in a day when the 
world’s urgent need calls for our service 
with an imperative demand. We are 
living in a day when faith should not fail 
us—faith in ourselves, faith in God, faith 
in the capacity of humanity to rebuild a 
ruined world, faith in our Unitarianism as 
an agency that has a valuable contribution 
to make. Here is a task to inspire pro- 
phetic utterance by our ministers and the 
devoted service of all. ‘‘O living Church, 
thine errand speed,” should be our cry. 

Charles G. Girelius. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


Congratulations on 


Two Points 


To the Editor: 

Santa Claus has added ny name to your 
mailing list, and how delightful it is to see 
The Christian Register after a lapse of 
several months! I am convinced that no 
Unitarian can afford to be without it. 

It is a pleasure to read of the appoint- 
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ment of Elizabeth Hall Frederick to a 
responsible position in the A. U. A. They 
are to be congratulated on their foresight 
in recognizing her very unusual intelligence, 
ability and fitness for the job, whatever 
it may be. 
Lucretia T. Gartrell. 
Oak Lane, Pa. 


A Word of Cheer 


from California 


To the Editor: 

Hearty congratulations on the issue of 
The Register for November 1, which I 
read while on a trip to San Francisco to 
take care of official duties for the Associa- 
tion. 

Reference is made particularly to your 
own acute analysis of Professor Dibelius’ 
essay. I shall look forward to reading the 
original, but in the meantime congratulate 
you on your writing. 

Let me also express enthusiastic com- 
ment on the story of the Conference of 
Science, Philosophy and Religion. Mr. 
Kaucher did a very good piece of work and 
I venture to suggest that if you can manage 
to secure two such significant articles per 
issue as those mentioned, we who are out 
in the field ought to be able to increase the 
subscription list. 

Knowing that you are frequently buf- 
feted about by people who disagree, I 
thought I owed you this note. 


Ernest Caldecott. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Dr. Caldecott read that issue soon after 
it was published. We regret that we took 
so long to publish his letter, but we natu- 
rally had to hold all bouquets while the 
area of the Family Circle was so crowded 
with Davis-Regional brickbats.—Ed.) 


An Earlier Topical 
Bible Concordance 


To the Editor: 

In reviewing ‘‘Harper’s Topical Con- 
cordance” in The Christian Register of 
November 1, 1940, Dr. Rowland Gray- 
Smith echoes the claim of the publishers 
that Dr. Charles R. Joy, the compiler, has 
produced a new kind of Bible concordance 
and predicts immortality for Dr. Joy be- 
cause he stands “‘at the head of the list of 
those who thus labor.” Unfortunately, 
this honor does not belong to our good 
friend Dr. Joy, though he has compiled an 
excellent and thoroughly useful topical 
concordance. In fact, I was very much 
surprised to find in Dr. Joy’s Preface his 
statement that “no adequate topical con- 
cordance has hitherto been published” and 
that ‘‘had such a book been available to 
me a quarter of a century ago, when I be- 
gan my ministry, it would have been of 
inestimable value.” This amazed me, 
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for all through my ministry, which has 
covered the same period as Dr. Joy’s, I 
have been using a most exhaustive and ade- 
quate topical Bible compiled by Dr. Orville 
J. Nave, a U. S. army chaplain, with the 
assistance of his wife. It has gone through 
many editions and is now published by the 


Southwestern Company of Nashville,Tenn. 


Dr. Nave was the pioneer in this field, and, 
in many respects, his work, in my estima- 
tion, excels Dr. Joy’s. Had Dr. Joy 
known Nave’s Topical Bible he could 
have spared himself much of his long and 
patient labor, though, to be sure, there 
must have been much pleasure and profit 
to him in making his own topical analysis 
of the Bible. 

Dr. Nave, like Dr. Joy, felt the need of 
an exhaustive topical arrangement of the 
content of the Scriptures and in 1897, 
after years of labor,,gave to the world its 
first topical Bible. He analyzed and 
classified each verse, series of verses, and 
each chapter and series of chapters in the 
Bible under 21,000 topics and subtopics, 
sometimes using a single verse under 30 
different headings. Dr. Joy produced a 
more compact and less expensive work, 
limiting his topics to the 2,150 which he 
deemed significant and likewise using only 
those verses which seemed to him vivid 
and appropriate. Personally, while I value 
Dr. Joy’s selections, I prefer Nave’s ex- 
haustive listing of verses, each quoted in 
full, plus references to additional instances; 
also his full citation of references to all 
biblical names and places. From his com- 
plete listing of verses under each topic I 
can make my own selection and another 
reader can make his.. Moreover, Dr. Nave 
completely indexed every verse from Gene- 
sis to Revelation, indicating in which pages 
and columns of the work each verse is to 
be found. Dr. Joy’s volume would be 
made more useful by such an index. 

Both compilers used the Authorized 
Version. Nave completed his work before 
the American Standard Version was issued. 
Personally I wish that Dr. Joy had chosen 
the Revised Version, or better still, Mof- 
fatt’s translation, in order to give more 
accurate readings. Dr. Joy quotes all 
verses in full, or indicates omitted words; 
Nave does the same for all verses under 
the main headings, but also refers to addi- 
tional verses. In the latter’s concordance 
the type, both for headings and verses, is 
larger than that chosen by Dr. Joy, al- 
though Dr. Joy’s pages are less crowded and 
perhaps more pleasing in appearance to 
the modern eye. Some of Dr. Joy’s topics, 
like Democracy, will be found missing in 
Nave, but the latter, nevertheless, dealt 
with the idea of democracy under the head- 
ings Liberty and Freedom. In spite of 
Harper’s claim that no other concordance 
treats the topic of Tolerance, Nave did this 
under the heading Toleration. 

I am sure that Dr. Joy’s work will be 
very. interesting and helpful to its users, 
even though it is the second, not the first, 


in its field. It certainly is the first topical 
concordance, and perhaps the first Bible: 
concordance of any sort, to be produced 
by a Unitarian minister, and as one of his 
fellow ministers I am proud of that dis- 
tinction for Dr. Joy. The inspiration of 
his patient labor on this work should be a 
stimulus to the increased production of 
useful religious books by Unitarians, es- 
pecially by Unitarian ministers. I hope 
that the time will soon come when our 
churches will observe an annual “Unitarian 
Book Week” to acquaint our nation with 
the works of Unitarian pens. Dr. Joy’s 
book as well as the recent volume by Dr. 
H. W. Foote on American Hymnody and 
by Dr. A. M. Rihbany on Jesus are promis- 
ing tokens of a renaissance in Unitarian 
publications. 
William H. Gysan. 
Boston, Mass. 


War Aims and 
Peace Aims 


To the Editor: 

‘War aims’”’ is an ambiguous phrase: it 
means, on the one hand, the fighting ob- 
jective, such as self-defense, conquest, vic- 
tory, destruction of the enemy; it means, 
on the other hand, goals beyond the war, 
but motivating it as a whole, such as re- 
venge, imperial power, wealth, Lebensraum, 
peace, democracy, civilization, ete. The 
failure of the League to ‘‘make the world 
safe for democracy” undoubtedly makes 
more difficult any effort to set up as a goal 
any new scheme for a world order accept- 
able to our culture, or indeed any motiva- 
tion beyond survival, revenge and restora- 
tion of the status quo ante. 

Such goals are all illusory. “Survival” 
would mean little if in order to “survive” 
we give up values for which we would lay 
down our lives—freedom, honor, human- 
ity. The status quo ante—‘“business as 
usual’’—can never be restored, thank God, 
for if it could it would be precisely that ex- 
plosive, greedy “‘peace’”’ which has already 
bred two world wars. Reprisal, which (per 
Gallup poll) now motivates half the Eng- 
lish population, may win the war but lose 
the peace. It kills the enemy but revives 
the enmity. Lodge’s and Clemenceau’s 
revenge produced Hitler’s hate. Hitler’s 
revenge would perpetuate England’s hate. 
Heaven protect us from the aftermath of 
our own revenge!—but heaven won’t. 

The answer is not appeasement. Crimi- 
nals at large must be stopped, not encour- 
aged, even though we know nowadays 
what causes criminals. But while we take 
emergency measures against crime, we be- 
gin to recognize that only community re- 
organization and normal opportunities for 
all will prevent its increase. A situation in 
which international crime “does not pay” 
will be a world in which international good 
will does pay: in which it will be more 
worth while to play the game under decent 


Tules of live and let live: rules in the mak- 
ing and enforcing of which all men of good 
will and good faith who accept them may 
have a share. 

If the achievement of good will and good 
faith are to be war aims, the U. S. A. must 
demand them as the only price worth the 
stupendous sacrifices we are now asked to 
make. 

The defeat and uprooting of governments 
in most of the democracies should at least 
and at last make their federalization a prac- 
tical possibility, under the temporary 
hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon nations. A 
projected plan for the pooling of world re- 
sources for equitable access might denature 
any remaining greed on our side, and might 
be an inducement for starved peoples to 
recognize the ultimate folly of nihilistic 
power-politics. 

No war aims are ever fully realized as 
envisioned. But without positive, con- 
structive goals beyond the war, we die in 
vain. Our America may gain the whole 
world, but lose its own soul. 


Thomas D. Eliot. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Guarding the 
Wrong Front 


To the Editor: 

What you have said in your October 1st 
number under the heading of ‘‘Pacifists 
and Imagery,” strikes me as first-rate 
sense. 

One hears regularly from certain persons 
quite a bit about British propaganda and 
how we ought to be on guard against it, 
and at the same time these same persons 
seem quite unaware of how they themselves 
have completely come under the spell of 
the nazi propaganda, which among other 
things, of course, inspires all the doubts 
that are raised by whatever the British 
may say or do. In this connection, I wish 
Bernard DeVoto’s pages in November’s 
Harpers, entitled ‘‘All Quiet Along the 
Huron,” could be required reading of all 
still subscribing to the pacifist doctrine. 

Let me express my personal apprecia- 
tion of the life you have restored to The 
Register. 

Walter S. Vose. 

Chicago, Ill. 


A Correction 


In giving the title of Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote’s “Three Centuries of American 
Hymnody”’ when we printed a review of 
the book in our last issue, we erroneously 
stated that the work had a foreword by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. That statement 
applies to ‘Songs of Faith and Hope” by 
Rey. Marion Franklin Ham, reviewed on 
the same page. 


lowa Association 


Meeting is Large 
and Vital 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association was held at Iowa City 
October 21,22 and 23, with an unusually 
large attendance. All of the churches in 
the Iowa-Nebraska area were represented; 
there were visitors from some of the Uni- 
versalist churches as well as from cities in 


_ Iowa where neither of the liberal denomina- 


tions is represented. 

The members of the Iowa City church 
had made complete arrangements for the 
entertainment of the guests who were re- 
ceived with pleasant hospitality. 

The conference opened Monday evening 
with Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln 
speaking on the subject, “Is Education 
Enough?” The first speaker. Tuesday 
morning was Mrs. Russell P. Wise, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, who had as her subject, ‘‘The 
Unitarian Outlook.” She was followed by 
Rev. Lon R. Call, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, on “Unleashing the 
Shackles that Bind Free Religion.’”’ Then 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder, secretary of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association, read a paper 
on ‘The First Unitarian Church in Iowa, 
1840,’”’ which recounted the story of a 
Unitarian church in Burlington, which was 
incorporated by the Second ‘Territorial 
Legislature in 1840. The church seems to 
have existed for something over six years, 
the last three years under the ministry of 
Rev. Charles C. Shackford at whose or- 
dination in South Boston, in May in 1841, 
Theodore Parker preached the famous 
sermon, “The Transient and the Perma- 
nent in Christianity.” 

Mrs. Wise addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the women, using as her topic the gen- 
eral program and aims of the Alliance. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who represented 
the American Unitarian Association, ad- 
dressed the ministers and the laymen at 
their luncheon meeting. These meetings 
were followed by a visit over the campus 
and to certain buildings of the University 
of Iowa, conducted by Rev. E. A. Worthley 
of the Iowa City church. A dinner was 
served by the ladies of the church at six 
o’clock, complimentary to the guests, at 
which several short addresses were given. 
Dr. Eliot was the speaker at the evening 
session held under the auspices of the 
Arthur M. Judy Foundation. He used as 
his subject, ‘‘Faith Under Fire.” Dr. 
Snyder read a tribute to Mr. Judy written 
recently by Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon of 
Hamilton, Ill., who has just passed her 
87th birthday and whose vigorous memory 
holds much of the earlier history of the as- 
sociation. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
given to addresses by Rev. L. B. Traylor of 
Keokuk on “New Vision of the World of 
Men’’; Dr. George D. Stoddard, dean of 


the Graduate School, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, ‘The Significance of Religious 
Education”; Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert, 
Cedar Rapids, ‘“What Are the University 
Students Asking?” R. K. Beatty was 
reelected president, Rev. Robert S. Miller 
of Omaha was made vice-president, Mrs. 
J. W. Pichner of Cedar Rapids and G. M. 
Berryhill of Keokuk were elected trustees 
for three years. The terms of the secretary 
and treasurer expire in 1941. 

Cordial resolutions of appreciation of the 
hospitality of the Iowa City people were 
eagerly adopted. 

Caras 


Essex Conference 
at Lawrence 


in 196th Session 


On Sunday, November 3, the 196th ses- 
sion of the Essex Unitarian Conference 
was held at the First Unitarian Society in 
Lawrence, Mass. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: president, 
George L. Hosford of Newburyport; 
honorary past president, Dr. William F. 
Strangman of Salem; first vice-president, 
Carl T. Banks of Lynn; second vice-presi- 
dent, Kenneth H. Barnard of North An- 
dover; secretary-treasurer, Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield of Gloucester. 

The following persons were elected to 
serve as directors of the Conference for the 
coming three years: Nathan Foster from 
the Beverly church, and R. W. Hall from 
the North Andover church. 

The most important item of business 
transacted had to do with the.one year 
adoption of a plan for the redistribution of 
financial assessments. Whereas in past 
years the Conference and the S. N. E. C. 
assessments have been the same for each 
church, the assessment for the coming year 
will be made on a proportionate basis. The 
assessments will be in direct proportion to 
the number of members in each church and 
the size of the church budget. 

The main speakers at the conference were 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, executive director of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

There were 120 persons present. It was 
a successful session from the standpoint of 
attendance, the general spirit of the gather- 
ing, and the caliber of the addresses de- 
livered. Perhaps the best thing about it 
was that it brought Essex County Uni- 
tarians to Lawrence, and gave them a 
chance to see the fine work that is being 
done in Lawrence by Rey. Felix Lion and 


his active parishioners. 
HeBese 


Personal 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Mitchell- 
ville, Ia., has accepted a unanimous call 


‘from the Universalist church of Halifax, 


N.S., to become its minister. He assumes 
his new duties this month. 
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First Unitarian Society of Ithaca, N. Y., 
Celebrates Seventy-fifth Birthday 


During a four-day period, from October 
13 to 16, 1940, the First Unitarian Society 
of Ithaca, N. Y., celebrated its 75th birth- 
day anniversary, with the culminating 
event a dinner, at which one hundred per- 
sons were served in the parish hall of the 
church. 

The exact date of the first service of the 
society was October 15, 1865. On the 
nearest Sunday of the anniversary, Octo- 
ber 138, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., preached 
on “Founders, Foundation and Fortitude,’ 
taking his text from the Book of Nehemiah 
in the Old Testament, which tells the 
story of the rebuilding of the walls of Jeru- 
salem in the face of great difficulties. 

During and preceding the week of the 
anniversary, articles connected with the 
history of the church were displayed in 
the windows of the First National Bank on 
the busiest corner of the city of Ithaca. 
These included the ministers’ record book, 
kept since 1865, when the society had no 
church edifice, but held services in the 
town hall. This record was opened to the 
page which told of the death of Ezra 
Cornell, founder of Cornell University. 
“December 12, 1874. Ezra Cornell is 
dead. He was buried today. Dr. Wilson 
assisted me with the funeral. Business 
places were closed and the Town was full 
of strangers. Peace to his memory. A 
good man has departed.” 2 

Among other things shown were the 
communion silver used in 1871; an old 
silver christening bowl, programs of the 
dedications of the first church building, a 
frame structure erected in 1872, and 
burned in 1893, and of the present church, 
with photographs of the exteriors and in- 
teriors of both buildings. 

Another photograph showed the “Few- 
ston Bell,’ which rings now to call college 
students to one of the shops of the College 
of Engineering at Cornell. Its story dates 
from beyond the boyhood of Robert Coll- 
yer, many times a speaker at the Ithaca 
church and at Cornell’s Sage Chapel. 
‘When a lad at Fewston, between the ages 
of eight and fourteen, Collyer worked in a 
linen mill at Fewston, 13 hours a day for 
five days of the week and 11 hours on 
Saturday. The mill bell rang at 5.30 each 
morning, to summon workers to the looms 
at 6 o’clock. The sound most disagreeable 
to him was this hateful bell calling him to 
‘stand all day for two shillings a week. 

When the factory went out of business 
Collyer wrote and asked that a piece of 
the bell might be sent to him. Shortly 
afterward the whole bell was delivered to 
his door. In 1889 he gave it to Cornell, 
and wrote to the president: 

“It used to be the most infernal clang 
in all the world to me, and I have no 
choice as to its special use. It will be 
pleasant to think of it as born again, con- 
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verted and regenerate, now while the ages 
of Cornell endure, calling people to nobler 
occupations, and so much more welcome— 
a sweet bell; I hope, not jangled out of 
tune and harsh.” 


Commemorative Service 


On Tuesday, October 15, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke on the exact date 
when Rev. Samuel J. May of Syracuse 
preached the first sermon of the Ithaca 
society, as guest pastor. 

Dr. Eliot, using the analogy of the 
houses, one builded upon a rock and the 
other on sand, said: 

“Seventy-five years is . . . long in this 
age in which we live, long for the existence 
of a free church, and long enough to test 
the foundations on which such a church 
was built.” 

Looking back to the period just after the 
war between the states, when the Ithaca 
church was established, as a “dark and 
difficult”’ one, he said it nevertheless saw 
many important changes and ushered in a 


decade ‘“‘significant in religious liberalism.” 

The church since then, Dr. Eliot con- 
tinued, has had periods of discouragement, 
of adjustment to new ideas, in scientific 
and intellectual changes, and “‘it has been 
the task of the church to make that adjust- 
ment without losing faith.” 

Guests at the service were Rev. Robert: 
Killam, president of the Mohawk Valley 
Conference; Rev. Dale DeWitt, director 
of the Middle Atlantic States Council; and 
pastors of the Ithaca churches. 


The Final Celebration 


The climactic close of the anniversary 
celebration came on Wednesday night, 
when the birthday dinner was attended 
by more than 100 persons, and a huge birth- 
day cake was cut by Mr. Peterson. The 
cake, a blaze of candles, was brought in to 
the darkened room, and each taper repre- 
sented not only a year of the church exist- 
ence, but contributions from members or 
friends of the church to make up a birth- 
day gift for the church itself. 

Mr. DeWitt brought greetings from the 
Middle Atlantic States Council; Mr. 
Killam, from the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference; and Rev. Alfred H. Boutwell, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church and 
oldest in point of service of the Ithaca 


clergy, spoke for Mr. Peterson’s colleagues. 
All spoke briefly and delightfully. 

The guest speaker was Dr. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, minister of the May 
Memorial Church of Syracuse, which was 
named for Rev. Samuel J. May, who 
preached the first sermon of the Ithaca 
church in the town hall, in 1865. 

Dr. Argow referred to the occasion as 
“vastly more than a calendar event,” but 
rather a consecration to the duties that 
lie in “the perilous journey ahead.” 


History by Hosmer 


It was natural that the early history of 
the church, as presented by Professor 
Ralph S. Hosmer, head of the department 
of forestry at Cornell, should have elicited 
a strong local interest, for in his story of 
“How the Foundations Were Laid’’ he 
connected the past with the present, men- 
tioning the names of many of the original 
church members—names that are borne 
by many of the present members. 

After indicating the potent influence of 
the church in Ithaca, he drew largely upon 
the record book or journal kept by the 
early ministers, and particularly by Dr. 
Rufus P. Stebbins, the third minister, 
who was, from 1844 to 1856, the first 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, the Unitarian seminary. Later he 
was president of the American Unitarian 
Association at Boston, and during his in- 
cumbency a fund of $100,000 was added 
to the endowment of its work. Out of the 
added income the Association gave gener- 
ous help to the new society in Ithaca, 
continued for many years, with gradually 
diminishing amounts as the local society 
became more nearly self-supporting until 


1937, since when the society has been self- 


sustaining. 

Anecdotes of the earlier ministers en- 
livened Professor Hosmer’s researches. 
In spite of criticism and opposition the 
church started well; the local paper in a 
strong editorial applauded the start of the 
church. Many connected with Cornell 
University joined the church and were ac- 
tive in its work. Ezra Cornell, ‘‘good 
Hicksite Quaker that he was, was a regular 
attendant, and with him at the services 
was often seen the first president of the 
University, Andrew D. White.” When 
Ezra Cornell died in December, 1874, Dr. 
Stebbins conducted his funeral. 

In February, 1866, the society began to 
hold its services in the hall of the Cornell 
Library, then newly completed. This li- 
brary was not, as its name might indicate, 
connected with the university, but was a 
library for the city of Ithaca, donated by 
Ezra Cornell and named in his honor. 
However, in this same hall the earlier 
classes of the university held their gradua- 
tion exercises. With only a brief change to 
the Court House, the society held services 
in the library until May, 1873, when it 
moved to its own new church, not far 
from the present edifice. 


The first regular minister, Rev. Edward 
C. Guild, was installed just a year after 
the founding, or on October 16, 1866, be- 
fore an audience of about 500. Three 
years later, or in November 1869, Dr. Steb- 
bins began his ministry, which continued 
until September 30, 1877. He interested 
the professors and students of Cornell; 
besides the regular morning service, he lec- 
tured at 3 o’clock on Hebrew literature, 
and preached doctrinal sermons in the 
evening. His lectures drew audiences of 
more than three hundred persons; for 
several years in June “he preached what 
were, in effect, unofficial baccalaureate 
sermons to the graduating class of Cornell 
University.’’ At least one, ‘‘The Glory of 
Young Men,” in 1873, was printed at the 
request of Ezra Cornell. Of him President 
Andrew D. White wrote: 

“His sympathy was enlisted for the 
University from the first. He was at the 
very opposite pole from those who at- 
tempted to misrepresent or thwart the 
efforts we were making. He entered 
heartily, but unobtrusively, into the 
work, as he entered into anything he 
thought good.” 

It will be remembered that Cornell was 
not only roundly condemned by many 
clergymen, but was vituperatively at- 
tacked by them as a Godless institution, 
because it was founded on a nonsectarian 
basis. 

In January, 1898, the old church 
burned; in October of the same year the 
cornerstone of the present church was 
placed in the walls then rising. 

“The firm foundations,” concludes Pro- 
fessor Hosmer, “which were laid in the 
early years by able ministers and a loyal 
congregation have proved a challenge 
that has been met by their successors, to 
build well and strong. This is the spirit 
in which our society has gone forward. 
Inspired by it, we who today profit by the 
sustained efforts of those of past genera- 
tions, face the future with confidence and 
renewed determination.”’ 


Aglipay’s Successor 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived from the Philippine Islands by Dr. 
John H. Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, New York City: 


“My dear Dr. Lathrop: 


“In the name of the Independent Church 
of the Philippines and on my own behalf, 
please accept my thanks for your fraternal 
message of condolence on the death of our 
beloved Archbishop Aglipay. His death 
was a national loss for the Filipinos. 

“Our new Obispo Maximo is Mons. 
Santiago Fenacier. He was elected by ac- 
clamation and I Have been appointed 
General Secretary. Weare beginning to re- 
organize our Church along modern lines. 
Our first endeavor will be to build a modern 
Central Seminary. We are starting a 


campaign for the collection of Fifty 
Thousand Pesos for that purpose. If you 
could in any way help us, please write us 
your suggestions about the matter. 
“Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Jsabelo de los Reyes, Jr. 
‘ General Secretary. 


“Parroquia de Maria Clara, 
“1327 Alfredo, Sampatoc, Manila.” 


Robert James Hutcheon 


Dr. Robert James Hutcheon died Decem- 
ber 18, an hour after he suffered a heart 
attack. He was pastor of the Orlando, 
Fla., Unitarian church, a teacher of moral 
philosophy, and an author. 

He went to Orlando three years ago from 
Campbellford, Ontario, Canada. He was 
71 years of age. Mrs. Hutcheon died last 
winter in Canada. He is survived by one 
son, Major Allan Grant Hutcheon of the 
British Army, now in London, and one 
grandchild, at present in Canada, a refugee 
from the war in Great Britain. 

He was ordained a Presbyterian minister 
in 1896 and was pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Almonte, Canada, until 1902. 
After this he held Unitarian pastorates in 
Ottawa and later in Toronto. 

Always interested in young people, in 
1931 Dr. Hutcheon turned to teaching and 
joined the faculty of Meadville (Pa.) 
Theological Seminary as professor of 
philosophy and psychology of religion. 

He was author of “The Causes of Ger- 
many’s Moral Downfall,’ “Star Island 
Lectures,” “‘Frankness in Religion,” and 
“Humanism in Religion Examined.” 

He was a member of the University Club 
of Winter Park and active in the Eola Park 
Forum in Orlando. 


Mrs. Delos O’Brian 


Mrs. Delos O’Brian of Wilmington, Del., 
died suddenly on Thursday afternoon, 
December 19. She had gone from the 
house to her doctor’s office for the first 
time after an apparent recovery from a 
major operation nearly three weeks before. 
She died while in the doctor’s office. The 
cause of death seemed from the autopsy 
to have been a broken blood vessel. 

The funeral service was held at the 
First Unitarian Church of Wilmington 
Saturday afternoon at 2 o’clock. A memo- 
rial service was held in the First Parish 
Church at Sherborn, Mass., on Saturday 
afternoon, December 28. Rey. Dale 
DeWitt, regional director of the Middle 
Atlantic States Council, conducted the 
funeral service at Wilmington. The memo- 
rial service in Sherborn was conducted by 
Rey. Elbridge Stoneham, Rev. Frederick 
Weis, and Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen. Rev. 
Delos O’Brian is on temporary leave of ab 
sence from his church in Wilmington. 
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Theological Students 
Waive Draft Exemption 


Thirty-two theological students on the 
University of Chicago campus—four being 
Meadville students—have to date given 
concrete evidence of their conviction that 
their profession does not entitle them to 
special consideration under the Selective 
Service and Military Training Act of 1940 
by signing a pledge to waive clerical exemp- 
tion when filling out their draft question- 
naires. They have abandoned the comfort- 
able seclusion of absolute exemption on the 
basis of their professional training in favor 
of participation in the present responsi- 
bilities of citizenship because they believe 
that they have no right to immunity from 
the exigencies of democratic living. 

The Pledge to Waive Exemption says 
in part: 

‘‘We affirm our deep belief that the 
minister of the free church is the brother 
of his people, sharing their responsibilities. 
We cannot accept a caste immunity from 
the urgent decision which presses upon all 
other citizens. ... Therefore, we the 
undersigned ministers and theological stu- 
dents pledge ourselves to waive our claim 
to be classified in class 4d, to receive special 
exemption. We will do so in accordance 
with the procedure outlined in the ruling 
on the Schomer case, recording our desire 
on page seven of the questionnaire in the 
section called ‘Registrant’s Statement Re- 
‘garding Classification.’ We hereby affirm 
our desire to be classified on the same basis 
as any other citizen so that we may 
individually act on our personal conviction 
with regard to military service. We claim 
no special privilege before the law and we 
are determined to share equally with other 
citizens the responsibilities of the common 
life.” 

Unless they are otherwise deferred, the 
act of waiving exemption means the per- 
formance of military service for those who 


support the government’s preparedness 
program, and assignment to alternative 
service under government supervision for 
those who are conscientious objectors. 
In any case, waiving draft exemption con- 
fronts the theological students with the 
necessity for acting on their personal con- 
victions. Twenty-three of the thirty-two 
signers to the pledge indicated that they 
were conscientious objectors, eight that 
they were not (one omitted comment on 
this question). 

The pledge only incidentally involves the 
question of preparedness and conscientious 
objection, though it does concern the 
minister’s obligation to take a definite 
stand and act accordingly. The funda- 
mental issue is: Are ministers, and those 
training for the ministry, willing to accept 
an immunity which insulates them from 
the responsibilities of citizenship? Do 
ministers conceive themselves to be a 
privileged group whose religious function 
puts them on a different plane from the 
laity? It does not involve the question of 
deferment on some other score, such as 
dependents, or particular occupational 
responsibilities; similar deferments are 
granted to all citizens. The pledge is not 
designed to criticize existing government 
regulations, but to crystallize the thinking 
of those training for the ministry regarding 
the implication of the normal operation of 
the draft in reference to their profession, 
with the hope that the movement to waive 
exemption will be general among theologi- 
cal students. 

The pledge to waive exemption by minis- 
ters and theological students was sponsored 
by an independent committee composed of 
John Ruskin Clark and Elbert Cole of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chica- 
go, Howard Schomer and Jack von Rohr 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Charles W. Phillips of the Disciples Divin- 
ity House, and Eugene A. Leuning of the 
Meadville Theological School. Although 
the majority of the committee are not 
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conscientious objectors, they are united in 
supporting the belief that ministers and 
divinity students should receive the same 
treatment as men of draft age in any other 
profession, whether it be deferment, mili- 
tary service, or the performance of the 
alternative service required by the govern- 
ment of conscientious objectors. 
John Ruskin Clark. 


Essex County Takes 
Regional Responsibility 
in Missionary Enterprise 


The 11 active churches north of Boston 
eomprising the Essex Unitarian Confer- 
ence, which was founded in 1866, have 
pioneered again, and this time in the field 
of regional responsibility in missionary 
endeavor. Convinced that the missionary 
work of our fellowship should be carried on 
intensively and on a larger scale even in 
our local conferences, the board of the 
Essex Conference appointed a committee, 
composed of Rey. Frank B. Crandall of the 
Second Church in Salem, Rev. Edmund 
Opitz, assistant minister at the First 
Parish in Beverly, and Rev. Bradford E. 
Gale of the First Church in Salem, to 
arrange for the establishment of an annual 
Unitarian lectureship. The conference 
from its own treasury appropriated a large 
sum of money to assure the success of the 
endeavor. The first lectureship was held in 
the meetinghouse of the First Church in 
Salem, Sunday evening, October 27. A 
congregation of over 400 persons comfort- 
ably filled the meetinghouse and a choir of 
50 persons sang the music of the service. 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston led the service of 
worship which preceded the address. 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., spoke upon the subject, ““The Mes- 
sage of Unitarianism for These Times.” 
Dr. Lathrop’s address is printed on another 
page. 

“The purpose of the Essex Unitarian 
Lectureship, which it is hoped will become 
an annual convocation of Essex Unitarians, 
is not primarily to get members into the 
Unitarian churches of the county. It is to 
establish good will, to spread knowledge of 
our particular approach to the religious 
life, and to demonstrate to ourselves and 
to others the vigor of our own numbers,” 
said a member of the lectureship com- 
mittee. 


New League 
Chapter 


On Sunday evening, December 1, the 
first meeting of the Sharon, Mass., chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League since 
1931 was held with eight men present. 
Frederick V. Brittain was appointed presi- 
dent, Charles F. Sanborn secretary, and 
Morris H. Shepard treasurer. 


Associate Alliance of 
Northern California 


“The Church is the one agency that can 
keen live the fellowship of all men, re- 
g .dless of class, creed, or color, binding 
them in a common dependence on God— 
‘it is the one thing challenging totalitarian- 
ism, as it is the only community that can 
solidify the spirit of fellowship among all 
men of good will.’”’ This was the chal- 
lenging definition of the church and its 
function given by Dr. C. H. Hopkins at 
the fall meeting of the Associate Alliance 
of Northern California held in Stockton. 

“Man’s part,” he continued, “‘is aggres- 
sively to pursue God’s purpose. The 
church is the one organization having 
such a conception of its purpose. Democ- 
racy is based on the Christian assumption 
and the church is the channel through 
which the ideal of democracy must flow. 
The church must present ultimate values, 
and its chief characteristic should not be 
tolerance, but the possession of dynamic 
convictions which will transform society.” 

The speaker pointed out that the teach- 
ing that man is a child of God, makes man 
himself an ultimate goal, and therefore a 
part of God’s plan. Ina very real sense the 
church is the body of Christ, and what 
the soul is to the body, Christians must be 
to the world. 

The address was preceded by a business 
meeting, when reports from the various 
branches showed general interest in Red 
Cross, refugee relief and the support of 
the home church. Miss Mary Lawrance 
brought greetings from the churches of the 
Pacific Northwest. Mrs. Tardy, regional 
vice-president, also spoke. 


A California Thanksgiving 


On Thanksgiving Sunday, 1940, the 
Free Church Fellowship (Unitarian) in 
Santa Ana, Calif., unveiled a memorial 
window to Mr. and Mrs. William Lloyd 
Garrison Haskins, who had assisted in the 
founding of the first Unitarian Society in 
Orange County, and had helped to build 
the church in 1896. The ceremony was 
conducted by Miss Florence Haskins, their 
daughter, who resides in the county and 
is a member of the present Santa Ana 
society. The picture is a reproduction of 
Hoffman’s “Christ in the Temple.” The 
dedication address, “The Influence of 
Emerson on the Pilgrim Faith,” was given 
by a New England clergyman, now living in 
Redlands, Edward H. Brennan. 

Mr. Haskins was a cousin of Emerson, 
his father being Emerson’s mother’s 
brother. He was born in Zanesville, O., 
just one hundred years ago the month the 
memorial was dedicated. His father was 
teaching “‘in the West” but returned with 
his family to Massachusetts, where William 
grew up, in and near Worcester. In 1891 
he brought his growing family to California 
and settled on ranch lands near Santa Ana, 


joining in at once to help organize a Uni- 
tarian church, to which he was devoted 


until his death, in 1919, ten years after his, 


wite, Alice Ross Haskins, had gone to her 
rest. 

As part of the celebration of the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace, the Santa Ana 
church dedicated a group of windows 
as a memorial to Rey. Francis Watry, 
the minister who served the church longest 
in its 45 years of service. 


Senexet Activities 


The Unitarian retreat at Senexet Pines 
has enjoyed a busy fall season. Since 
September 12 of this year 14 different 
groups varying in number from 12 to 34 peo- 
ple have gone to Senexet for rest, recreation 
and conference, looking towards greater 
achievement in the cause of religion. 
In all 277 people have attended retreats 
this fall, including 62 Unitarian ministers, 
70 Alliance women and 18 Junior Alliance 
members. Over 100 different Unitarian 
churches have been represented. 

Five non-Unitarian retreats have been 
held, i.e.: September 14 and 15, the New 
England Council of Methodist Youth; 
September 23 and 24, the New England 
Synod (denominational body) of the Pres- 
byterian Church; September 27, the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester; Octo- 
ber 24 and 25, the Congregational Women’s 
Missionary Society of Rhode Island; 
November 4 and 5, the Junior Class of 
Andover Newton Theological School (Bap- 
tist and Congregational). Four groups 
applying for reservations could not be 
accommodated, because the dates asked for 
had already been taken by other groups. 

In the list of outstanding people who 
have been to Senexet this fall are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College, California, and 
newly-elected moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association; Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, president of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women, with her officers and 
directors; Rev. Walter David Knight, 
field representative of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New England; Rev. Ernest 
Kuebler, head of the department of edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Dr. Everett C. Herrick, president of 
Andover Newton Theological School; and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Retreats scheduled for January and 
February include: January 8 and 9, the 
third Southern New England Council re- 
treat, Rev. Lyman Rutledge, chairman; 
February 15 and 16, Unitarian Student 
Leadership Conference for Community 
Service, Rev. S. H. Fritchman, chairman. 

Reservations have already been received 
for several spring retreats. All groups 
desirous of going to Senexet this spring 
should make application as soon as possible 
to Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 9 Main Street, 
North Easton, Mass. 


Harlem Unitariar. 


Nearly 200 persons com lled 
the main auditorium of the /. W. 
C. A. on Sunday evening, N A0, to 
join in the celebration of ti. anni- 


versary of the Harlem an, ibe 
and the 65th birthday of its m , Rev. 
Ethelred Brown. , 


The first session which last J minutes 
was wholly devotional and i: ded a ser- 
mon by the minister based o*™"e question, 


‘“What mean ye by this servj €?” This was 
followed by a 15-minute musical interlude 
consisting of two well selected and well 
rendered piano solos by Miss Marie 
Margetson, popular Harlem music teacher. 

The third session was presided over by 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop who was in- 
troduced by John Jackson, recently 
elected by the trustees as honorary lay- 
assistant of the church. Dr. Lathrop read a 
congratulatory telegram from the executive 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A. and letters of 
appreciation of the work of Mr. Brown 
from Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Karl 
Chworowsky and Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
Words of greeting were presented by the 
Jamaica Benevolent Association through 
its secretary, by the Jamaica Progressive 
League through Mrs. Ivy Bailey Ersien, 
one of its directors, and by the Grace Con- 
gregational Church and the Canaan Baptist 
Church through their respective ministers. 

After brief speeches by W. A. Domingo, 
one of the organizers of the church in 1920, 
and Mrs. Helena Benta, secretary of the 
Montserrat Progressive Society, the prin- 
cipal address of the evening was delivered 
by Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt who: spoke elo- 
quently and challengingly on the topic, 
“Democracy’s Dependence on Religion.” 

On the Monday evening following a real 
birthday party in honor of Mr. Brown 
was held in the hall of the Jamaica Benevo- 
lent Association. Cake, wine, speeches and 
presents cheered the heart of the minister 
who said he felt as if for him life was be- 
ginning at 65. Among the speakers were 
Rey. Leon Rosser Land who brought 
greetings from the Bronx Free Fellowship 
and Rev. R. O. C. King, rector of an Angli- 
can church in Mr. Brown’s island home of 
Jamaica. ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
briskly sung, closed a happy evening and 
a double celebration which ought to mean 
much for Unitarianism in Harlem. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Ireologicasibilities 


ontive D r Hand, Gandhi is Not So ~ 


5. J.2s Comment Might 
‘Imply 
7 Gad 4 Stanley Jones’s address at 
Trinis, arch, Boston, December 10, be- 


fore a/ ‘interdenominational gathering: ' 


a two 


~ofess 


One che ‘qnsi Hitler’s brown shirts, tough- & 


est of Yd Wall; 
Two for pli ssolini’s black shirts, headed 
for a fall; 4, 
But three for’ Mahatma Gandhi, with no 
shirt at all. 
~ The best thing about the fellows with no 
shirt, said Dr. Jones, is that they never 
have anything up their sleeve. 


Irresponsibilities 


Irresponsibilities by their nature do not 
have to be responsible and so if there are 
practically speaking none at all in this 
issue, nobody should be surprised. To dis- 
appoint you occasionally is part of the 
nature of the irresponsibilities. The fact 
that this column is practically nonexistent 
this week is directly due to the large and 
competent way in which The Christian 
Register carries on all its activities. When 
we have sickness in our office we do a good 
job of it, and so at the moment both the 
editor and the managing editor are sick 
at the same time and more or less, but 
very much on the less side, editing this 
paper from their respective beds of pain. 
The results may show it and, from the 
point of view of our present feelings, let 
them show it!—we should worry. 

If anyone wishes to sell the rest of this 
column for advertising, it’s all right by us. 


Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference 


At the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference meet- 
ing in the Second Church in Boston on 
October 20, the experiment of three con- 
current round tables worked very well. 

The officers elected were: president, J. 
Russell Abbott; first vice-president, Dr. 
Abbott Peterson; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees; secretary-treasurer, 
Rey. John H. Taylor. Directors for three 
years, Rev. Robert A. Storer and Miss 
Frances R. Porter. 


Aid to the Blind 


Unitarian Day at the Christmas sale 
for the blind under the auspices of the 
New York State Commission for the Blind 
was held Thursday, December 5, at the 
old Tiffany Building on Fifth Avenue. 
The result of sales that day was $1,200 for 
the cause. Alliance members from nine 
branches and two directors served. Mrs. 
John B. Nash was chairman, and Mrs. 
Arthur H. Cilley cochairman. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Ceurses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Bibles for Gifts 


We have them in all prices, bind- 


ings and languages. 
Send fer Catalogs 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom ‘failoring for Clergymen 


; r ) 1837 Marking 104 years of service [94] 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS &.VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET; NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Set 


£ the 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni-- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


-variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


wishes you 


A Happy and Successful New Year 


and expresses the hope that in all our liberal 
churches in the coming year the League will be 
permitted and enabled to play an increasing part 
in organizing the work of our laymen for more 
effective assistance to our churches and to our. 
larger Fellowship. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Sermon by 
Mr. Greeley. Church School at 9.30. Chapel vesper 
service at 5. (Jan. 5) Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 
(Jan. 12) Rev. Robert D. Richardson. Gannett Club 
(College Age Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekdays at noon. Monday organ recitals, 
Tuesday-Friday, preaching services. Jan. 2 and 3, 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Jan. 7-10, Dean Edwin J, 
Van Etten, D. D., St. Paul’s Cathedral. Wednesday, 
vesper service at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—Al Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors, Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Chureh, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.80 p.m. Open daily,.9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


~ 


